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PREFACE 


The following pages contain a general summary of a 
course of lectures on the Early History of the Bhagavata- 
Vaishnava sect which I, in the capacity of a Post- 
Graduate teacher of Ancient Indian History and Culture, 
delivered to my students during the last session (1918-19). 

Th.e plan and purpose of the lectures are stated at 
length in the Foreword, and they need no further com¬ 
ment in the Preface. But it may not be out of place to 
draw the attention of the reader to just one or two points 
which ought to be borne in mind in reading through the 
book. 

First, it has not been my intention to write an exhaus¬ 
tive treatise on Early Vaishnavism. I have been chiefly 
concerned to indicate the lines on which the future studies 
in the subject ought to 2)roeeed in order to form a clear 
idea of the development of the different aspects of the 
Vaishnava religion and philosophy around the historical 
nucleus as supplied by the life and teaching of Vasudeva 
Krishna whose personality in its varied conception has 
been at the back of the religious aspirations of multi¬ 
tudinous sections of the Hindu community. In other 
words, I have endeavoured to show that the huge fabric 
of the Vaishnava religion of love and devotion was not 
based upon a mythical fancy of the poets, but has a truth 
in the personal history of Vasudeva Krishna which has 
been overshadowed by the stupendous growth of legends 
both highly poetic and pastoral. 

Secondly, I have to confess that I have not been able 
to utilise fully the evidence of all the ancient Jaina and 
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Buddhist records. The first Jaina TJpSnga called the 
Aupapatika Sutra, edited by Dr. Ernst Lcnmaun, mentions 
(p. 61) Baladeva and VasudevS, and cites (pp. 69-70) 
two ancient Slokas where eip'ht Kshatriya teacheis are 
mentioned, sharply distinguished from eight Brahmaiia 
“ parivvayS.” Among the former we find the name of 
Bala Rama. The slokas containing the lists of teachers 
are given below:— 

llaU ime attha mahana>^parivmi/a hliavauli, 

taihjaha: 

Kanne ya KarakanU ya 
Jmbade ya Parasare 
Kanhe JMvayane ceva 
Pevagutie ya Narae ; 

iattlia klialn iwe aMa Khattiya-parivvaya bkavanti^ 
tamjaha: 

Silal MasHhhare 
Naggaz Bhaggaz ti ya 
Tidehe rdyd Bame Bale ti ya 

As iny friend and colleague Dr. B. M. Barua informs 
me, Sir R. G. Bhandarkaris reference to the Niddeisa needs 
a word of explanation since there are two separate 
canonical commentaries, namely, the Chulla and MahS 
Niddesas, included under one name, i.e,j Niddesa, Of the 
two Niddesas the former is undoubtedly older than the 
latter, and the older one is probably pre-Ai§oksn in date. 
The list of diffenmt religious sects both BrEhmanical, 
and non-Brahmanical, quoted by Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, 
occurs in identical form in both the commentaries. Com¬ 
paring the Anguttara list of sectaries (Ahguttara NikSya, 
iii, pp. S76-277) with the Niddesa list (Chulla Niddesa, 
pp. 173-174) which omits some names of the former 
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and supplements it with other names, including those of 
Vasudevavatika and Baladevavatika one may be led to sup¬ 
pose that the sects whose names are not to be found in the 
Ahguttara list did not exist when it was drawn up. But 
a deeper consideration will show that such a supposition is 
wrong. The Anguttara list was drawn up at a time when 
Buddhism was still a local movement confined to Kosala 
and the eastern provinces. On the other hand, the Niddesa 
list originated among the followers of Maha Kachchayana 
who was the first among the chief disciples of iSakyamuni 
through whose agency Buddhism gained ground in the 
Mathura region {vide the Madhura Sutta of the Majjhima 
Nikaya), the district which I have specified as the first 
centre of the Bhagavata movement. 

I have next to call attention to the fact that Bhagava- 
tism, like the religions of Mahavira and Buddha, was the 
expression of a natural reaction from the sacrifice-ridden 
religion of the Brahmanic period. The earliest teachers 
of this faith, while refraining from an open denunciation 
of the Vidhi Yajna or the ordinary Vedic sacrifice, pro¬ 
pounded a new doctrine which laid emphasis, among other 
things, on Ahimsa. The new faith finally coalesced with 
a few Brahmanical and popular cults to form the great 
federation of religions known as Vaishnavism. The agencies 
employed in effecting this union were the following:— 

{i) The Vyuha doctrine in virtue of which Vasudevism 
united with Sankarshana worship to form Bhagavatism. 
{ii) The doctrine of Avatara which effected a synthesis 
between BhSgavatism and the cult of Vishnu-Namyapaand 
gave birth to Vaishnavism. {Hi) The Purusha-Prakriti 
theory in virtue of which the cult of iSri was engrafted on 
Vaishnavism. Just as the reaction against the old Vedic 
sacrifices gave birth to the intellectual movement of the 
Upanishadic Rishis and the religious movement of 
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Krishna Vasudeva^ so the attempted revival of the Karma- 
Kanda by the Purvamiinaihsa school was followed by the 
neo-Yedaotic movement of >^aiikarricharya and the neo- 
Bhagavatism of tlie v^ii Vaishr.ava saints. 

Lastly, I have to say a word about the system of 
transliteration adopted in the following ])ages. The system 
followed is siibstantialh^ the same as used in the Indian 
Antiquary. In quotations, howev^er, the original spelling 
of proper names has usually been retained. 

I do not find words adequately to express my gratitude 
to the Hon’ble Sir Asutosh ^loolceiqee, President of the 
Council of Post-Graduate Teaching in Arts, who has never 
failed in the midst of his many onerous duties to take 
interest in the progress of the work. 

Among my colleagues Dr. Barua and Mr. Chanda 
have placed me under deep obligation, the former by revis¬ 
ing the proofs and offering some valuable suggestions, the 
latter by permitting me to make use of the Mathura 
Bbagavata Inscription of the time of @odasa. The credit 
of discovering the name of Vasudeva in the China inscrip¬ 
tion of Yajnasri belongs to my pupil Mr. N. G. Majumdar. 
The indexes have been prepared by Messrs. H. C. Roy 
and P. C. Bagchi, my pupils. 


Jamiary^ S, 1920, 


H. C. RAYCHAUDHURI. 
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Early History of the Vaishnava Sect 


Foreword 

“ The most importaat branch of Indian history/’ says 
Mr. Vincent Smith, is the history of her thought.” 
“The soul of Hindu Civilisation/’ says C. N. Krishna 
Swami Aiyar, “is at once made out to be in the religious 
history of India. The history of religion in India has 
a much larger meaning than it can have in connection 
with the civilisation of any other country or nationality.” 
Hitherto the attention of Indologists has been mainly 
engrossed by the mighty religious movements associated 
with the names of Mahavira the Jina and Gautama the 
Buddha. Vaishnavism and other orthodox Indian creeds 
have received but scant attention at the hands of scientific 
historians. The prevailing ignorance with regard to 
Vaishnavism is reflected in such a widely read book of 
reference as Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 
where Krishna is described as “ a deity in later Hindu 
Mythology.” Whatever be the right kind of test in deter¬ 
mining the importance of a religious system—the amount 
of the following, or the intrinsic worth of the system— 
Vaishnavism must be regarded as one of the most impor¬ 
tant religions of India. It was the religion of Heliodoros, 
of the Gupta Emperors, of Ramanuja, of Kavira, of Chai- 
tanya and of Tukarama. It still counts as its votaries 
many among the teeming millions of India. It is the 
religion which produced the Bfiagavadgita, the songs of the 
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Tamil AlwarSy the splendid Padavalls of mediaeval Bengal, 
and the Rdw.acharitamd'itas of TulasI DSs. If Sir George 
Grierson is right India owes the preservation of the ideas of 
and (faith and divine gi’ace) to the Vaish- 

navas. Any endeavour which is meant to throw light on the 
story of the rise and expansion of this important religion 
cannot but be of great use in recon^ructing the history of 
our country. In his introduction to the Sutras of Apas- 
tamba (rriry n.) Dr. Buhler observes, “ the earlier history 
of the Puranas, which as yet is a mystery, will only be 
cleared up when a real history of the orthodox Hindu sects, 
especially of the ^ivites and Vishnuites has been written/’ 
I have tried to present the materials for a cor|neeted history 
of Vaishnavism from the Vedic times to the age of the 
early Tamil Achdryas who laid the foundation of the Sri 
Vaishnava school of which the greatest exponent was 
Ramanuja, the earliest of the celebrated mediseval Bhakti 
Reformers of India. 

Valuable information regarding this faith has been 
supplied by several eminent scholars. Western as well as 
Indian, e.y., Jones, Colebrooke, Weber, Lorinser, Lassen, 
Muir, Buhler, Barth, Hopkins, Grierson, Garbe, Nivedita, 
Macnicol, Keith, Telang, Bhandarkar, Sukhtankar, T, 
Rajagopala Chariar, K. Aiyangar, GovindSchlrya SwSmin, 
Dr. Seal, Bankimchandra and others. I have consulted 
their works and the following books and journals, viz ,:— 
the Rig Veda, the Aitareya Brdhmana, the Satapatha Brdh- 
mana, the Chhdndogya Vpanishad, the Taitiiriya AranyaJca, 
the AsUddhydyl of Pdnini, the Mahabhdrata, the Matsya, 
Vdyu, Vishnu and Bhdgavata Pnrdrias, the Buddhist 
Suttas and Jdtahas, the works of Ai§vaghosha, the Jaina 
Sfitras, the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, the 
Vienna Oriental Journal, the Indian Antiquary, the Epi- 
graphia Indica, the Corpus Inscriptionum Indicj|.rum| 
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Macdonell and Keith^s Vedic Index, Sorrensen^s Index of 
Names in the Mahabharata and numerous other works, full 
references to which will be found in the following pages. 
In preparing these lectures I have been mainly guided 
by the evidence of archseology, remembering the famous 
dictum of Colebrooke (Essays, Vol. II, p. 213 ): ^^In 
the scarcity of authentic materials for the ancient, and 
even for the modern, history of the Hindu race, importance 
is justly attached to all genuine monuments and especially 
inscriptions on stone and metal/’ I have also made use 
of literature to which an early date can be assigned, and 
which is comparatively free from late interpolations, viz,, 
(i) Pre-Buddhistic Vedic literature, (ii) ancient work 
to which a definite date can be assigned, e,g,, the Artha- 
^astra of Kautilya, the Mahabhashya of Patanjali, the 
Indika of Megasthenes, the works of Asvaghosha, etc., 
and (m) works on VSsudeva free from any Vaishnava 
bias, e,g,, the Ghata Jataka and the Uttaradhyayana Sutra. 
The epics and the Puranas have been utilised very sparing¬ 
ly because of the numerous interpolations they contain and 
the uncertainty of their chronology. 

In my first lecture I have tried to draw a distinction 
between the worship of Urukrama-Vishnu which is as old 
as the Rig Veda, anc^ the Bhakti religion we call Vaishna- 
vism. I have then tried to show that this Bhakti religion 
is not a plagiarism from Christianity, but owes its origin 
to Vasudeva. 

I have next tried to prove the correctness of the tradi¬ 
tion that the ti'ue Vasudeva was Krishna, the famous prince 
of the Vrishni family of Mathura. In doing this I have 
attempted to refute the following theories, viz ,:— 

(1) That the true Vasudeva, i,€,, the originator of 
Bhagavatism, was not the Kshatriya prince Krishna, the 
son of Vasudeva. 
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(2) That Vasudeva, though a Kshatriya prince, is not 
to be identified with Krishna. 

(3) That Vasudeva-Krishna was a solar deity. 

(4) That VSsudeva-Krishna was a tribal god. 

(6) That Vasudeva-Krishna was a vegetation deity. 

In my second lecture I have attempted to reconstruct 
the true history of the life of Vasudeva-Krishna from such 
historical data as are available, and have pointed out that 
he came into contact with Solar worship, and the doctrines 
which he learnt from a Solar priest were the foundations on 
which the superstructure of Bhagavatism was raised. I have 
then told the story of the spread of the new faith from its 
cradle in the valley of the Jumna. I have tried to show that 
the earlier Brahmapical attitude towards the faith was one 
of hostility, but later on there was a combination between 
Brahmanism and Bhagavatism in'obably owing to the 
Buddhist propaganda of the Mauryas. As a result of this 
alliance Vasudeva was identified with the Brahmanic gods, 
Narayana and Vishnu. 

In my third lecture I have discussed the question of 
the relation of Bhagavatism to the following non- 
Brahmanieal creeds, vi:,, Ajivikism, Jainism, Buddhism and 
Christianity, 

In my fourth lecture I have traced the fortunes of the 
Bhagavata religion from the first century A.D. to the 
time of the Tamil Acharj/as. I have suggested that the 
^aka and Kushan sovereigns of Northern India w^ere 
generally hostile towards the religion of Vasudeva and it 
was this anti-Bhagavata attitude which probably brought 
the foreign kings into conflict with the Vaishnava 
monarchs Chandra, and the imperial Guptas. The Guptas 
did for Bhagavatism what Asoka had done for Buddhism. 
With the fall of the Guptas and the coming of the Huns 
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Bhagavatism lost its predominance in Northern India, 
but it flourished in the Tamil country and finally Ramanuja 
and his followers restored it to the position it held under 
the Guptas. 



LECTURE I 


Vaishnavism and Vasudeva 

Vaishnavism is the name given to the Bhakti religion 
which recognises Vishnu, also called Bhagavat^ Naragana, 
Hari as the sole God. He is defined as the Unborn {AJa), 
and the Eternal {Sa'svata), He is the Creator {BMta), 
the embodiment of Immortality (Amritam), the Father 
and the Mother and the Eternal Preceptor of the uni¬ 
verse :— 

Pita mata cha sarvasga 
Jagatah saavaio guruh. 

Mbh. edited by P. Tarkaratna, xii, 334, 27. 

As occasion demands, from time to time in His infinite 
grace He Himself becomes incarnate to relieve the world 
from sin, or His followers from trouble. The most perfect 
incarnations are those of Rama DEsarathi and Krishna 
Vasudeva. 

Vishnu worship is as old as the Rig Veda. Vishnu 
is, as is well known, one of the Adityas or manifestations 
of the sun. (See Wilson^s introduction to the Rig Veda 
Samhita p. 20,'and Bhagavadgita, X, 21). He represents 
the sun in its daily and yearly course. (Haug’s transla¬ 
tion of the Aitareya Brahmana, p. 1, n.) His fame rests 
on the three strides with which he crosses heaven :— 

irmipada vichaJcrame Vishnurgopa adabhgah, 

(Rig Veda, I, 22, 18.) 

Three steps he made, the herdsman sure, 

Vishnu, and stepped across (the world) 

Hopkins, The Religions of India, p. 57. 
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There can be little doubt/* says Wilson, that the 
three steps here referred to are the three periods of the 
sua*s course—his rise, culmination and setting.” It is 
expressly so stated by Durgacharya in his commentary 
on the Nirukta. (Wilson*s Introduction to the Rig Veda 
Samhita, pp. 25-26. Of. also Haug*s Ait. Br., p. 4, n.). 
Mr. JayaswSl says (Ind. Ant., 1918, March, p, 84) that 
Aurnavabha takes the verse ^^idam Fishnur vichakrame 
tredha nidadhe padam ” in the sense that Vishnu literally 
and physically in the past stepped over the earth, horizon 
and sky and in ascending (he stepped) at the Vishnu- 
pada on the GayS peak.** 

Colebrooke thought that the taking of three steps 
might have formed the groundwork of the PaurSnik 
legend of the Dwarf Avatara. Wilson remarks: It 
might have been suggestive, of the fiction; but no allusion 
to the notion of AvatSras occurs in the Veda.** 

In one Rigvedic passage Vishnu is called the germ of 
the sacrifice— Biimya garhham (I, 166,8) Rita* may 
mean also ^ order.*). He also figures in the Veda as a 
leader in battle. He is specially praised with Indra, the 
two being looked upon as masters of the world (vi, 69; 
vii, 99). His greatness is inconceivable, and he is revered 
under the title SipivisJita (vii, 100, 5-6) meaning literally 
^ bald.* He has three spaces, two called earthly, and one, 
the highest known only to himself (i, 155, 5). Vi8hnu*s* 
highest place is the realm of the departed spirits (i, 154, 
5-6). His later popularity, according to Hopkins, lies 
in the importance of his highest place ** being the 
home of the departed spirits, where he himself dwells, 
inscrutable. 

It is clear that Vishnu was a great god even in the 
earliest Vedic times. But he was not regarded by any* 
body as the Sole God, or even as the grpatept God, Hfa 
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inferiority to Ind'ra appears even in the hymns devoted to 
his own glorification, and nothing better is said of him, in 
Rig Veda, i, 22, 19, than that ^^he is the worthy friend of 
lnd.vQ.—Indras^a Ynjyah Sakhd:' He is also ordered 
about by Indra (iv, 18, 11; viii, 89, 12): ^ 

'' His mother inquired of the mighty Indra, ' have 
these deities deserted thee, my son V then Indra said, 
'Vishnu, my friend, (if thou) purpose slaying Vritra, 
exert thy greatest prowess/(M. N. Dutt Sastil’s 
translation of the Rig Veda SarhhitS, p. 759.) 'Vishnu 
strode his three steps by the energy of Indra (Rig Veda, 
viii, 12, 27). 

In the later Vedic literature the position of Vishnu 
becomes more prominent. In the philosophy of the 
Taittiriya Samhita the three places of Vishnu are not, as 
in the Rig Veda, the two points of the horizon and the 
zenith, but the earth, air, and the sky (Hopkins, the 
Religions of India, p. 460). 

The l^atapatha Brahmana relates with great fullness of 
detail the legend regarding the ' three strides/ It further 
represents Vishnu as the personification of sacrifice. We 
have already seen that as early as the Rig vedic age he was 
called the 'germ of the sacrifice.’ " Vishnu truly is the 
sacrifice, by striding {tn-^hram) he obtained for the gods 
that all pervading power {Vikrmti) which now belongs 
to them. By his first step he gained this same (earth), 
by the second this aerial expanse, and by his last (step) 
the sky. And this same pervading power Vishnu, as the 
sacrifice, obtains by his strides for him (the sacrificer). 
For this reason he strides the Vishhu-strides.” (iSat. 
Br., Part T, 9. 3. 9 ; Eggeling^s translation of the &t. 
Br., Part I, p. 268). 

The fourteenth Kan^a of this BrShmana, at the 
beginning of its first part contains a legend of a contention 
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among the gods, in which Vishnu came off victorious, 
whence it became customary to say, ^'Vishnu is the 
most excellent of the gods.” The gods sent forth ants 
to gnaw the bowstring of Vishnu, who stood, resting 
his head on the end of the bow ; the string snapping and 
springing upwards severed his head from his body. The 
head fell with (the sound) ^ghriu’ ; and on falling it 
became yonder sun. (Eggeling’s translation of the Sat. 
Br., Part V, 44jl-44:i, and Weberns History of Indian 
Literature, pp. 1:^6-127). 

The same legend recurs in a passage of the Taittiriya 
Aranyaka (v, 1), and also in the Pafichavimsa Brahmana, 
vii, 5, 6. 

We find the name Narayana for the first time in the 
Satapatha Brahmana, but it is not in any way connected 
with Vishiiu. It is in the Taittiriya Aranyaka that it is 
brought into direct relation to Vishnu, 

The prominent position held by Vishnu in the Brah- 
manic period is also manifest in the Aitareya Brahmana 
where he is said to occupy the highest place among the 
gods {Agnirvaidevanamaiumo Vishnich paramah —Ait. Br., 
1,1.). He is one of the ^Dlhhapdlaii ’—the two guardians of 
the ^ diksha^ or initiation (i, 4). He protects the defects in 
the sacrifice (from producing any evil consequences), 
while Varuiia protects the fruits arising from its suc- 
cessfullperformance (iii. 38, Haug^s translation, pp. 227-228) 
Vishnu also figures in this work as a helper of Indra 
against the Asuras. The Asuras after having been 
turned out, entered the ^astra of the Aehchhavaka. Indra 
said, Who will join me, that we both turn out the Asuras 
from here ?” Vishnu answered, I (will join you).” 
Indra and Vishnu then turned the Asuras out (iii, 50 ; 
Haug^s translation, p. 254). 

2 
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Although Vishnu came to be looked upon by some 
as Hhe most excellent of the gods,” he was. even now, far 
from being regarded by any section of the Aryan people 
as the One God. His pre-eminence among the gods is not 
always apparent and in a passage of the Aitareya Brah- 
mana he is called Bemmm dvamj)ah (i, 80)—the door¬ 
keeper of the gods, not a very complimentary epithet for 
the 'highest' among the gods. Again, we have no evidence 
of the existence of a Vaishnava sect in these early' times. 
The sectarian name Vaishnava is met with only in the 
latest portion of the Mahabharata (xviii, 6, 97) :— 

Ashtachsa purananam hmvandtl yat plialam bliavet 

Tat phalam mmmpnoti 7aishriavovTdra mormyah. 
We should also note another important fact, namely, that 
there is very little inner connection between Vedic and 
Brahmanic Vishnu-worship and the Bhakti religion we 
call Vaishnavism. The idea of a God of Grace, the doc¬ 
trine of Bhakti—these are the fundamental tenets of the 
religion termed Vaishnavism. But they are not very 
conspicuous in Vedic and Brahmanic Vishnu-worship. 
Vishnu in the Brahmanic texts is more intimately con¬ 
nected with ^yajna’ than with Bhakti or Prasada. It is 
in the hymns addressed to Varuna, and not in those ad¬ 
dressed to Vishnu, that we find a feeling which bears 
some resemblance to the Vaishnava Bhakti. (Ind. Ant., 
1908, p. 259 ; J. R. A. S.,i915, p. 834 ; MacnicoFs Indian 
Theism, p. 10.) 

Dr. Macnicol, indeed, sees some hints in the Brahmana 
literature of the progress which Vishnu was making 
behind the screen of Brahmanic ritual, to the position he 
has held so long as the Supreme God of those in India 
whose hearts are filled with bhakti (Indian Theism, p. 30). 
But these hints are extremely dubious. Dr. Keith rightly 
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observes (J. R. A. S., 1915, p. 839) ; » That the Brahmanas 
treat Vishnu as identical with the sacrifice and ask him 
to make good its defects do not show that he was ^ on his 
way to his place as the God of the worship of men’s 
hearts/ or 'was recognised in his aspect of grace as a 
saviour.’ ” If the Vedic or Brahmanic accounts of Vishnu 
worship do not furnish any clue to the origin of Vai- 
shnavism as we know it, what is its source ? 

In the opinion of several scholars this Bhakti Religion 
was of foreign origin, and was preached in India for the 
first time by Ramanuja. " There has been considerable 
mis-impression,’'" says S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar in his 
^ri Ramanuj5eharya, p. that the'Vaishuava movement 
originated in Ramanuja. On the basis of this mis-impres- 
sion, theories have been built up time and again that 
the characteristic features of the special teachings of 
Ramanuja have been borrowed from Christianity.” Dr. 
Keith observes in J. R. A. S., 1915, pp. 836-837 : "The 
first great theistic movement of India is that of Ramanuja 

.But precisely at this point we are met with 

the fact that Christian religious influences are possible and 
even probable.” 

Mr. Aiyangar rightly considers the hypothesis of a 
plagiarism from Christianity to be an eri'or which arises 
from not giving due weight to the indebtedness of Ramanuja 
to those Tamil Saints that had gone before him ere he came 
into the world. The Tamil Saints to whom Mr. Aiyangar 
refers are the Acharyas Nathamuni and Alvandar (Yamu- 
nacharya) and their precursors the Alwars (Sri Ramanuja- 
charya, p. 4). 

Ramanuja begins his Vedartha Samgraha as well as his 
commentary on the Bhagavadglta by paying his tribute 
of respect to Yamunaeharya. A work of the latter, the 
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Sidilhitmyx, is frequently quoted in Ramanuja’s works, and 
Ramanuja generally follows the same lines of argument as 
we find in Yamuna’s work (V. A. Sukhtankar’s “Teachings 
of Vedanta according to Ramanuja,” The Vienna Oriental 
Journal, Vol. 22, 1908, pp. 121-122). Yamuoacharya in 
his turn was the spiritual successor of his grandfather 
Nathamuni, the author of the 'NijTiya Tativa “ an elaborate 
treatise covering the whole field of philosophy from the 
point of view of the Ramanuja school.” (T. Rajagopala 
Chariar’s “ The Vaishnavite Reformers of India,” p. 4). 
Nathamuni again got his inspiration from the songs of 
the Alwars, especially from those of Saint Satagojoa (op. 
cit. pp. 2-3). The Alwars were saints or Bhaktas of 
various castes, who by their Tamil songs inculcated 
Bhakti and Krishna-worship mainly (op. cit. p. 138). 
The Bhagavadgita was well known to them and the 
Bh%avata in some form also. “ It seems reasonable to 
conclude, ” says Mr. T. RajagopSl Chariar, “ that these 
Alwars or the earlier of them were offshoots of the northern 
Bhagavatas. ” Colebrooke gives an account of the Bhaga- 
vatas in his Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. I, pp. 437-443. 
The synonymy of the Bhagavata sect is thus given in 
the Padilla Tantra (one of the 108 Tantras or SamhitSs):— 

Sum Suhrid llidgavataB SatvaiahpaftchaJccila-vit 

Elcantihas tmmayah cha paficiardlri/ca iiyapi. 

(J.R.A.S., 1911, p. 935.) 

The Bhagavata, Satvata, Ekantika or Pancharatra reli¬ 
gion is referred to in the Narayaniya section of the iSanti- 
parva of the MahabhSrata :— 

iadd Bhdgdvato^ tydfthatndsddvdjd tudhdit VasuK 

Mbh., xii, 337, 1. 

Sdtvdtam Ftdhimasthdyd pTdf^suryamuJcha nihsritdm 

Mbh., xii, 385, 19. 
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Nunam Ekmtadharmo^yam sreshtko Ndfayanapriyah 

Mbh., xii, 348, 4. 

PaUcJiardtra viclojnnkhyastasya gehemakdtmanah 

Mbh., xii, 235, 25. 

According to the Mahabharata (xii, 346, 10-11), this 
religion was obtained by Narada from Narayana Himself. 

It has once before been concisely told in the HarigUd 
(that is, the Bhagavadglta),’^ In another passage, in reply 
to Janamejaya’s question who taught it first ? ’’ Vaj^am- 
payana says 'it was told by the Adorable Himself to 
Arjuna” in the Bhagavadglta). (Mbh., xii, 348, 6-8.) 

The date of the Bhagavadglta or of the Narayaniya 
is uncertain, but we have epigraphic evidence of the 
existence of the Bhagavata or Bhakti school long before the 
beginning of the Christian era. (See The Indian Anti¬ 
quary, 1912, p. 13.) 

The Besnagar Inscription^ of the second century B.C. 
mentions the erection of a flagstafE with an image of Garur-a 
at the top in honour of Vasudeva by Heliodora, an ambas¬ 
sador of the Greek king Antialkidas, who was a Bhagavata. 
The Ghasundi Inscription^ engraved a little earlier speaks 
of a puja stone wall for the worship of Bhagavat 
Sahkarshana and Vasudeva. A third* inscription of the first 
century B.C. existing at Nanaghat^ contains an adoration 
of Sahkarshana and Vasudeva. 

These epigraphic records show clearly that the Bhaga- 
vatas were the Bhaktas of Vasudeva. This fact enables us 
to trace back the existence of the sect to the age of Panini 
for we must recognise in the Vasudevakas of that gram¬ 
marian the forerunners of the Bhagavatas of the second 
century B.C. 


^ Liiders, Ins. No. 669 (Epigraphia Indica, Vol. X, Appendix). 

Lfiders, Ins. No. 6- 
* Jjaders, Ins. No. 1112. 
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In the siitra, iv, 3^ 95 Panini says that an affix comes 
after a word in the first case in construction in the sense of 
this is his object of Bhakti.” Then in a succeeding sutra 
iv, 3, 98 he says that the affix ^ Vun ^ comes in the sense 
of ‘'this is his object of Bhakti after the words Vasiideva 
and Arjuna. Thus Vasudevaka=a person the object of whose 
Bhakti is Vasudeva. To this word we may compare the 
word Gotamaka=a follower of Gotama (Ehys Davids, Dialo¬ 
gues of the Buddha, I, pp. 220-232; Buddhist India, p. 145). 

It is agreed on all hands that Panini flourished before 
Patanjali (second century B.C.; for references see V. A. 
Smith’s E.H.L, 3rd Edition, p. 214) who wrote the great 
commentary (Mahabhashya) on his sutras. 

But the exact date of this prince of grammarians is 
uncertain. According to Hopkins (The Great Epic of 
India, p. 391) "no evidence has yet been brought forward 
to show conclusively that Panini lived before the third 
century B.C.*’’ Bohtlingk places him in the fourth 
century B.C. and his view is accepted by Macdonell 
(Sanskrit Literature, p. 17), Keitli and many other 
western scholars; while Sir R. G. Bhandarkar says that 
"Panini must have flourished in the beginning of the 
seventh century B.C. if not earlier still.'’’ (E. H. D , p, 8.) 

As the question of Panini’s date is important for 
determining the antiquity of the Bhagavata religion it 
will not be quite out of place to state our own views 
on the subject. 

Panini lived not only before Patanjali, but also before 
Kstyayana who wrote the Varttikas on his grammar, 
and who was himself a predecessor of Patanjali. This 
fact forbids the acceptance of the theory of Hopkins 
that Panini lived in the third century B.C.; for that 
would leave an interval of considerably less than a century 
between Katyayana and Patanjali. The actual interval 
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between these two grammarians cannot be so short because 
Sir E. G. Bhandarkar points out that Patahjali notices 
variant readings of Katyayana’s Varttikas as found in 
the texts used by the schools of the Bharadvajiyas, 
Saunagas, and others. 

Bohtlingk’s theory rests upon a story in the Kathasarit- 
sagara^ a collection of popular tales belonging to the 
eleventh century A.D.^ where Panini is said to have been 
the disciple of one Varsha, who lived at Pataliputra in the 
reign of King Nanda. But as Weber points out (Ind. Lit., 
p. 217) the authority of such a work is extremely 
q^uestionable in reference to a period fifteen centuries 
earlier. Moreover, the work makes Katyayana a con¬ 
temporary of Panini (see Goldstiicker’s Panini, His place 
in Sanskrit Literature, p. 61). But as Goldstiicker points 
out the two grammarians really belonged to two diiBPerent 
periods of Hindu antiquity (op. cit., p. 93); the assertion 
is also contradicted by a statement of Katyayana himself. 
A rule of Panini, iv, 3, 105, teaches us that the names of 
Brahmanas -and Kalpas are formed by adding the affix 
'^'nini ” to the proper names of the personage who pro¬ 
claims them, 2 )rovided that such a personage is an old 
authority. As the Brahmanas proclaimed by Yajnavalkya 
are not formed by the affix niiii ” it is clear that Panini 
did not include Yajnavalkya among the old authorities 
(Goldstiicker, Panini, p. 101). 

To Panini’s rule Katyayana adds a A'arttika among 
the Brahmanas and Kalpas which are proclaimed by an 
old one there is an exception in reference to Yajnavalkya 
and so on, on account of the contemporaneousness namely, 
of these latter Brahmanas with the old Brahmanas spoken 
of by Panini.^"' (Op. cit., p. 105.) 

Thus works (^.y., the Brahmanas proclaimed by 
Yajnavalkya.) which Panini did not include among the 
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puranaproUa Brahmanas came to be considered by 
Katyajana to be as old as those which were old to 
Panini. The two grammarians therefore could not have 
been contemporaries. 

Katyayana^s date, fourth century B.C., may now be 
relied upon. This date does not solely depend on'the 
ghost story ^ of the Katha-sarit-sagara (as Dr. E. L. Mitra 
says in his Introduction to the Aitareya Aranyaka) but 
follows from the ascertained date of Patanjali (E.H.D., 
p. 7; E.H.L, 3rd edition, p. 451, n.). The interval of two 
centuries between Katyayana and PatafLjali will not 
appear too long when we remember that the grammari¬ 
ans of the schools of the Bharadvajiyas and Saunagas, 
Kunarava^-ava, Saurya Bhagavat and Kuni lived before 
Patanjali and after Katyayana since all their Varttikas or 
remarks, recorded by Patanjali, are criticisms on, and 
emendations of, the Varttikas of Katyayana (Gold- 
stiicker, Panini, 1914, p. 68). 

Panini therefore lived before the fourth century B.C. 
But it is difficult to accept the statement of Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar that he cannot be placed later than the 
seventh century B.C. Panini knows not merely " the three 
saihhitas of the Rik, Saman and Black Yajus,'" as 
contended by Goldstiieker (Panini, p. 108), but also 
Brahmanas and Kalpas (iv, 3, 105) and refers to Sutra- 
karas (iii, £, 23). He also mentions the MahabhSrata 
(vi. 2, 38) which is not recognised in any Sanskrit 
literary work till after the end of the Brahmana period, 
and only in the Grihya Sutras. Panini^s date must 
therefore fall in the age of the latest sutras. 

The most important chronological datum is furnished 
by the mention of (iv, 1, 49). Yavana, or Yom 

was a term used in ancient India to denote the Greeks. 
In Asoka’s Rock Edict XIII Antiochos is called a 
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Yonaraja, In the Besnagar Pillar Inscription Heliodoros, 
the ambassador of Antialkidas is called a Yonaduta, We 
know from the cuneiform inscriptions of the Achaemenian 
Kings of Persia that they had no other name for the 
Greeks but Ya-u-na (Ind. Ant., 1875, p. 245). This Persian 
form of the name Yavana was not unknown to the Hindus 

Uttarapathajanmdnali hlrtayuh^and tdnapi 

Yaaaa Kamboja Gdndhdrdh Kirdta Barlaraih saha 

Mbh., xii, 207. 43. 

It is a desperate resort to imagine that this well-known 
ethnic term really means non-Greeks. Panini in his Sutra 
iv, 1. 49 explains the formation of the word yavanSni— 
to which according to the Varttika, the word ' lipi, ^ writing, 
must be supplied, and which therefore signifies the 
writing of the Yavanas or Greeks,’^ and not the writing 
of the Persians/^ or ^^the cuneiform writing” (Gold- 
stiicker, Panini, 1914, p. 12). The employment by the 
Indians of a special term and aj05x to denote the Greek 
writing could only have arisen after long acquaintance 
with the Yavanas and their alphabet. Such a prolonged 
intercourse between the Indians and the Greeks was not in 
my opinion possible in the seventh centuiy B.C. when the 
empires of Assyria, and Media intervened between India 
and Hellas, but was possible, and even probable after the 
Achaemenian conquest of Gandhara (the native land of 
Panini) for the Persian empire formed a link which 
connected India with Greece, and Greek mercenaries 
and Greek officials were largely employed by the Persian 
Kings and Satraps (Rapson, Ancient India, p. 87). 

Panini therefore, in all probability, lived after the 
Persian conquest of Gandhara in the latter half of the 
sixth century B.C., but before the fourth century B.C. 
With a late in the fifth century B.C. all the evidence 
3 
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accommodates itself. With such a date accords the fact that 
Panini knows the Persians as a warlike people (v, 3. 117)^ 
but, unlike later grammarians, never alludes to the 
Yavanas or Sakas as fighting races. The interval of a 
century between Panini and Katyayana is not too short 
in view of the fact that the oldest author on record who 
wrote on Panini was Katyayana.’^ (Goldstiieker, Panini, 
1914, p. 90). 

Since Panini probably flourished in the fifth century 
B.C. the Bhagavata (Vasudevaka) sect must have arisen 
before that time. We learn from the Sutras iv, 3. 95 and 
iv, 3. 98 that the new faith was even in the fifth century 
B.C. a religion of Bhakti. 

We have seen that the religion preached by Ramanuja 
and professed by the Alwars existed before the Christian era, 
and that its votaries were called Bhagavatas or Vasudevakas, 
z.e., the Bhaktas or followers of Vasudeva. Vasudeva is 
thus the fountain head of Vaishnavism. No doubt under 
the comprehensive designation of Vaishnavism are included 
a number of sectaries who recognise other personages than 
Vasudeva as their Saviour. The most important of these 
are the followers of Ramananda and Kavira. But the 
vast majority of the Vaishnavas are still Vasudevites and 
even those who pay exclusive devotion to Rama cannot 
trace the origin of their doctrine to any other source than 
Ramanuja who, as we have seen, owes his tenets to the 
earlier Acharyas and Alwars, who in their turn were 
offshoots from the BhSgavatas or Vasudevakas of Northern 
India mentioned in the inscriptions discovered at Besnagar 
and Ghasundi and also in the Ashtadhyayl of the prince'’of 
grammarians, Panini. 

We have little authentic information regarding Vasudeva, 
round whom the Bhagavata movement centred. The name 
Vasudeva occurs once in the Vedie literature, nc., in a 
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passage of the tenth Prapathaka of the Taittirlya Aranyaka 
—Namyanaya vidmahe, Vdsudevaya dMmahi tanno FisAnnh 
prachodayat. Here Vasudeva is a name of Vishnu. But 
the last book of the Taittirlya Aranyaka is a late work 
(Dr, R. L. Mitra’s Introduction to the T. A., p. 8). It is 
described as khilarupa or supplementary. Vishnu does not 
receive the name ^Vasudeva’ in any of. the Samhit^, 
Brahmanas or classical Upanishads. 

In the Bhagavadgita “which contains probably the old¬ 
est dogmatic exposition we possess of Vishnuism (Barth, 
The Religions of India, p. 191 j ef, also Mbh., xii, 848.6-8) and 
which is recognised as an Upanishad by the Hindus, Vasu¬ 
deva is said to have been a scion of the Vrishni family :— 

Vrishnindm Vasudevo^smi Pdndavdndm Dhanafijayah, 
The Vrishnis are mentioned in the Ashtadhyayl of Panini 
(iv, 1. 114) and in the Arthaiastra of Kautilya (R. Shama- 
sastry^s translation, p. 13). Scions of the family are 
mentioned in the Taittirlya Samhita (iii, 11*9. 3), the 
Taittirlya Brahmana (iii, 10. 9.15), the l^atapatha Brahmana 
(iii, 1.1. 4) and the Jaiminlya Upanishad Brahmana (i, 6. 1). 

The Ghata Jataka (The Jatakas, CowelFs edition, Vol. 
IV, p. 50) gives the Buddhist version of the story of 
Vasudeva just as the Da^aratha Jataka gives the Buddhist 
version of the story of RSma. It describes Vasudeva as a 
scion of the royal family of “ Upper Madhura ” (pp. 50-51), 
but does not give the name of the family. But it is not 
difiScult to find out that the Vrishni family is meant. The 
Jataka says that the family of Vasudeva perished for 
their irreverent conduct towards Kanhadipayana (pp. 65- 
56). Kautilya refers to this incident in his Artha^tra but 
substitutes “ the corporation of the Vrishnis for the 
family of Vasudeva:— 

“ Whoever has not his organs of sense under his con¬ 
trol, will soon perish.Vatapi in his attempt^ under 
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the influence of overjoy to attack Agastya, as well as the 
corporation of the Vrishnis in their attenapt against 
Dvaipayana.” 

(R, Shama Sastry^s translation of Kaiitilya's 
Artha-sastra, pp. 12-13.) 

The Jaina Uttaradhyayana Sutra, Lecture XXII, con¬ 
firms the statement of the Gita and the Jataka that 
V^udeva was a Kshatriya Prince. 

The Mahabharata, the great storehouse of Hindu tradi¬ 
tion, usually takes Vasudeva to mean the son of Vasu- 
deva'^(c/. Mbh., iii, 14. 8). But in certain passages a 
different etymology is given. 

Fasaiiat Sarrabkutanm Va8utvaddevayo7iitah 
Famdevastato vedyo brihattvad Vishnnmchyate 

Mbh., V, 70. 3, 

“ He is called Vasudeva in consequence of his enveloping 
all creatures with the screen of illusion, or of bis glorious 
splendour, or of his being the support and resting place 
of the gods.” 

Chhadayami jagad visvam hhntva surya ivamsubhih 

SarvahhMadhivdsakha Fasudevasiatohyaham 

Mbh,, xii, 341. 41. 

Assuming the form of the Sun I cover the universe with 
my rays. And because I am the home of all creatures, 
therefore, am I called by the name of Vasudeva.” 

The Mahabharata knows a false Vasudeva as well as the 
true Vasudeva. The false Vasudeva was a king of the 
Paundras (Mbh., i, 186.12; ii, 14. 20 ; etc.). The true 
V^udeva was Krishna, the famous prince of the Yldava, 
Vrishni or Satvata family of Mathura. It is written iii 
the Santiparva (Mbh, xii, 348. 6-8) that the Satvata or 
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Bhagavata Dharraa was first taught by Krishna VSsudeva 
to Arjuna :— 

Samupodheshvanlkeshu Kuru PandavayormHcllie 

Arjtme xmnanaske eh a gtia Bhagavata svayam 

Mbh., xii, 34<8. 8. 

This fact forbids the acceptance of the theory of 
Mr. A. Govindacharya Svamin that the Bhagavata ^astra 
was not originated by Vasudeva^ the son of Vasudeva 
—Krishna/^ (J. R. A. S., 1911, p. 936), because forsooth, 
the word Vasudeva also means He who permeates all 
and the Padmatantra distinguishes between the two 
Vasudevas. The name Satvata Dharma applied to the 
Bhagavata religion also shows that it originated in the 
Satvata prince Vasudeva. The association of Vasudeva 
with Sankarshana in the Bhagavata inscriptions of the 
first and second centuries B.C. also proves that Krishna 
the brother of Sankarshana (Sankarshananuja, Mbh., ii, 
79. 23) was the real Vasudeva worshipped by the early 
Bhagavatas. 

According to Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, Vasudeva and 
Krishna were originally names of distinct individuals. 
In the opinion of that great scholar Vasudeva was a 
Kshatriya belonging to the Yadava, Vrishni or Satvata 
race who founded a theistic system. Later on he 
was identified with Krishna whose name had been 
handed down as that of a holy seer.’’ (Ind. Ant., 1912, 
p. 13). 

Nobody will deny the existence of several holy 
seers ” bearing the name of Krishna who were quite 
distinet from Vasudeva of the Vrishni race. Such were 
Krishna the father of Visvakaya (Rig Veda, i, 116. 23; 
i, 117. 7), Krishna Ahgirasa (Kaush. Br., xxx, 9), 
Krishna Harita (Ait. Araiiyaka, iii, 2. 6), Kanha the 
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mighty seer mentioned in the Ambattha sutta (Rhys 
Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, I, p. 118). But it is 
impossible to accept the statement that Krishna -whom 
epic tradition identifies with Vasudeva was originally 
an altogether different individual. On the contrary all 
available evidences, Hindu, Buddhist, and Greek point 
to the correctness of the identity; and we agree with 
Keith when he says that ^'the separation of Vasudeva 
and Krsna as two entities it is impossible to justify ” 
(J. R. A. S., 1915, p. 840). 

We learn from Patafijali that the event of the 
death of Kamsa at the hands of Krishna was in his a2:e 
believed to have occurred at a very remote time. He 
says cUraJiate Kamse which means that Kamsa’s death 
occurred at a very remote time. That Krishna was the 
slayer is evident from the following statements found in 
the Mahabhashya 

Praharadri'a^ante Kamsasyacha Krishnasyacha ; 

Asddhur mdtule Krishnah. 

But in another place it is said that in the days of yore 
VSsudeva killed Kamsa— Jaghana Kamsam kila Vdsn^ 
devah. It is thus clear that from the remotest times, 
from a period which was considered to be an ancient one 
even by Patafijali, Krishna and Vasudeva were considered 
to be names of one and the same individual—the slayer of 
Kaihsa. Sir R. G. Bhandarirar points out (Vaisnavism, 
p. 10) that in Kielhorn’s edition of the MahabhSsbya the 
name ‘Vasudeva^ takes the place of Krishna in one 
passage; but then, from no manuscript is the name Krishna 
entirely absent. The frequency of the name ^ Vasudeva^ 
may be due to the fact which he has himself proved that 
it was the proper name, while ' Krishna ' was the Gotra 
name (pp. 10, 12). 
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In the Ghata-Jataka Vasudeva receives the epithet 
Kanha that is, Kiushna :— 

Just then a courtier named Rohineyya, went into the 
presence of King Vasudeva, and opened a conversation with 
him by reciting the first stanza : 

Black Kanha, rise ! why close the eyes to sleep ? why 
lying there ? 

Thine own brother—see, the winds away his wit do 
bear, 

Away his wisdom! Ghata raves, thou of the long black 
hair 1 

CowelPs Jataka, Vol. IV, p. 54. 

The Greek writers, Megasthenes and Arrian, mention 
Herakles as one held in special honour by the Sourasenoi 
an Indian tribe who possessed two large cities Methora 
and Kleisobora. (McCrindle, Ancient India as described by 
'Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 201) Bhandarkar identifies the 
Sourasenoi with the Satvatas and Herakles with Vasudeva. 
According to Lassen, McCrindle and Hopkins, Methora and 
Kleisobora are Mathura and Krishnapura. (McCrindle’s 
Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 140, n.; Ind. Ant., 1876, p. 834; 
Hopkins, Religious India, p. 459). Now, Megasthenes lived 
full two centuries before Patafijali. The name of the 
second city (Krishnapura) mentioned by him is a certain 
indication of the early and insejoarable connection of 
Krishna with the Sourasenoi or Satvatas. 

In the Chhandogya Upanishad hi, 17.. 4) Krishna 
learns the same doctrines—tapodanamarjjavam ahimsa 
satyavachanam—which Vasudeva teaches in the Gita 
xvi, 1-2). 

The rank growth of legend which has clustered round 
the name of Krishna Vfcudeva reminds us of the extra¬ 
vagant tales wliich obscure the genuine history of Kapila, 
of Buddha, and of Aj§oka. The Krishna stories may not 
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all be either fietiofi or myth ; but they are no better suited 
to serve as the foundation of sober history than the tales 
of the Bhagavata Purana, of the Saddharma-pumjarika, 
or of the Asokavadana are adapted to form the basis of 
Chronicles of the doings of the Samkhya sage, the &kya 
reformer or the Maurya monarch. In his Early History 
of India V. A. Smith complains that most writers upon 
A^oka^s reign have begun at the wrong end with the late 
legends, instead of at the right end with the contemporary 
inscriptions. Similarly most writers upon the life of 
Krishna have begun at the wrong end with the late epic 
and pauranic legends instead of at the right end with the 
early Brahmanas and Upanishads. 

On the strength of the late legends several scholars 
have come to the conclusion that Krishna Vasudeva was 
not a human being, but a popular deity whose cult being 
foisted upon a dummy Vishnu gave rise to sectarian Vaish- 
navism. For example, Barth says in his Religions of 
India, p. 166, that Krishna is beyond all doubt, a popular 
divinity and that there is a connection between the 
attainment of supremacy by Vishnu and bis identification 
with Krishna.^’ The supremacy of the Brahmanic god 
was the result of his fusion with the popular god.’’ 

Barth considers Krishna to be a solar deity. Like 
those of many solar deities, his first appearances were beset 
with perils and obstructions of every kind. On the very 
night of his birth his parents had to remove him to a 
distance beyond the reach of his uncle king Kamsa who 
sought his life. In the Veda the sun in the form of 
Martancja is the eighth son born of Aditi, and his mother 
easts him off just as Devaki who is at times represented 
as an incarnation of Aditi removes Krishna. Conveyed 
to the opposite shore of the Yamuna and put under the 
care of the shepherd Nanda and his wife Yar;oda he was 
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brought up as their son in the woods of Brindaban with 
his brother Balarama. Arrived at adolescence the two 
brothers put to death Kamsa, and Krishna became king 
of the Yadavas. He took a determined side in the great 
struggle of the sons of Pandu against those of Dhrita- 
rashtra which forms [the subject of the Mahabharata. In 
the interval he had transferred the seat of his dominions 
to the fabulous city of Dwaraka, the city of gates, the 
gates of the West. It was here that he was overtaken 
himself and his race by the final catastrophe.^’ 

According to Hopkins (The Beligions of India, p. 
388) The Vishnu worship which grew about Krishna 
was probably at first an attempt to foist upon Vedie 
believers a sectarian god, by identifying the latter with 
a Yedic divinity.’*’ The epic describes the overthrow of 
an old BrShmanic Aryan race at the hands of the 
Pandavas, an unknown folk, whose King’s polyandrou$ 
marriage is an historical trait, connecting the tribe closely 
with the polyandrous wild tribes located north of the 
Ganges. This tribe attacked the stronghold of Brahma¬ 
nism in the holy land about the present Delhi; and their 
patron god is the Gangetic Krishna” (E. I., pp. 466-467). 

The simple original view of Krishna is that he is a 
god, the son of Devaki” (K.I., p. 467). 

Other scholars find in Krishna a development from 
one of those vegetation deities that seem to have been 
so widely worshipped and to have obtained so strong 
a hold of men’s devotion in all countries of the world. 
Such were the Semitic Adonis, the Egyptian Osiris and 
the Greek Dionysos. They mention his connection with 
cattle as Govinda, the vegetation spirit being usually 
supposed to incarnate itself in such animals, his near 
relationship with Balarama, who is supposed to be a god 
of harvest, his name Damodara, i.e., the god “ with a cord 
4 
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round his belly,” a description which is supposed to be 
derived from wheatsheaf, and the most significant of all, 
the evidence of the Mahabhashya of Patanjali that he 
appeared in a vegetation masque ” contending with 
Kathsa for the possession of the Sun. Dr. Keith, an 
ardent advocate of this theory, remarks (J. R. A. S., 1915, 
p. 841); It is clear that from this original divine charac¬ 
ter of Krishna as the spirit of the reviving vegetation we 
can derive his whole character both as a child and as a 
hero, for the vegetation spirit has both sides in the Greek 
Dionysos who is in this aspect parallel to Krishna, and the 
legend of Kaihsa is a mythological invention based on the 
ritual of {a) the childgod, and {b) the slaying of a rival— 
the old spirit of vegetation or some similar conception by 
the new spirit.” 

We shall not canvass in detail the views of Barth. 
His theory is of a piece with the brilliant study of Senart, 
in which the figure of Buddha is similarly resolved into 
a solar type and the history of the reformer becomes a 
sun-myth. Dr, Keith observes (J. R. A. S., 1908, p. 171): 

It hardly seems possible to ascribe to Krishna an original 
solar character. His name tells seriously against it : the 
‘ dark sun * requires more explanation that it seems 
likely to receive.” 

The theory of Hopkins rests on a mass of unproved 
hypothesis. There is no good reason to believe that the 
Pandavas were an unknown folk connected with the 
wild tribes located north of the Ganges ” and that Krishna 
was the patron God ” of the tribe. Hindu tradition is 
unanimous in representing the Pandavas as an offshoot of 
the KuTu race. In the Great Epic the epithet Kurukulod- 
vaha is applied to Pandu (i, 126, 33) and to Yudhishthira 
(ii, 46, 6) ; (iii, 17, 9). The testimony of Buddhist 
literature points to the same conclusion. In the Dasa- 
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Brahmana Jataka (CowelPs Jataka, Vol. IV, p. 337) a 
king of the stock of Yuddhitthila ” reigning in the 
kingdom of Kuru and the city called Indapatta ’’ is dis¬ 
tinctly called Koravya ” i.e.y Kauravya— belonging to 
the Kuru race.” In the Kurudhamma Jataka (CowelPs 
Jataka, Vol. II, p. 351) Dhanahjaya, king of Indapatta 
city, is called the Kuru King.” He grew in Kuru- 
righteousness, keeping the ten royal duties.” 

The polyandrous marriage of the Pandu king, which 
Hopkins considers to be an " historical trait,” is no proof 
of the connection of the PEndavas with any non-Brah- 
manic wild tribe. The marriage was approved by the 
Pafichalas, an undoubtedly Brahmanic tribe. We leai*D 
also from the Mahabharata that such marriages were 
prevalent among certain Brlhmanic Rishi families *— 

Bruyaie hi ^urarie^ pi Jatilmama Gautaml 
Rishinadhyasitavatl mptadharmalhritamvard 
Tathaiva munija VaTkshl Tapohhirhhdvitatnianali 
Sangaidihut dasabhratrinekanamnah PrachHamK'* 

Mbh., i, 196, 14-15. Cf. Matsya Purana iv, 47-49. 

“I have heard in the Purana that a lady named Jati- 
ia, the foremost of all virtuous women belonging to the 
race of Gotama, had married seven Rishis. So also an 
ascetic^s daughter named Varkshi had in former times 
united herself in marriage with ten brothers bearing the 
same name of Pracheta and who were all of souls exalted 
by asceticism.” 

The name of the greatest of the PSnilavas, Arjuna, is 
a thoroughly BrShmanic name. It occurs in the Ma- 
dhyandina recension of the Samhita of the White Yajus 
(x, 31) 

To obtain intrepidity, to obtain food, (I, the ofiEerer, 
ascend) thee (O chariot) I, the inviolate Arjuna.” 
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There is no proof that any section of the Kuru people 
had a patron god named Krishna. Krishna is represented 
as a prince of the Vrishni elan in the Gita “ which is 
unquestionably one of the older poems of the epic 
(Hopkins, The Great Epic of India, p. 205). He is never 
called the patron god of any invading barbarous tribe. 

The theory of those who assert that Krishna was a 
vegetation deity rests upon no better foundation. 
Krishna’s connection with cattle is no proof that he was a 
vegetation deity. The connection of Moses with the 
flock of Jethrow his father-in-law is well known to 
students of the Bible (Exodus, 3.1). The Yamuna region, 
the scene of Krishna’s childhood, was renowned for its 
cattle even in the early Vedic period (Rig Veda, v. 52,17). 
“ May the seven times seven all-potent Maruts, (aggregat¬ 
ed as) a single troop bestow upon me hundreds (of cattle) : 
may I possess wealth of cows, renowned upon the (banks 
of) the Yamuna—Yamunayamadhi srutamad radho gav- 
yam,” A Gobala Varshna is mentioned as a teacher in 
the Taittirlya samhita (iii, 11. 9. 3) and the Jaiminlya 
Upanishad BrShmana (i, 6.1) Krishna’s connection with 
cattle may therefore be an historical trait. There is yet 
another possibility. Krishna’s names Govinda, Gopala, 
Gopendra, etc., may really be connected with the epithet 
Gopa applied in the Rig Veda to Vishnu, the BrShmanie 
god with whom Krishna came to be identified :— 

Trmipada vichahrame Vishmi^rgopdadahhyah 

(R. V. i, 22,18). 

Gopa=protector of cows, cf. Rig Veda, x, 19, 4 (Mac- 
donell and Keith, Vedic Index Vol. I, p, 238), '^herdsman” 
(Hopkins, The Religions of India, p. 5?), According to the 
Rig Veda (i,154. 6) the highest step of Vishnu ig the 
dwelling of the many horned swiftly moving cows.” 
Cf, Bodhayana Dharma Sutra, ii, 5. 24. 
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We know that several Vedic epithets of Vishnu were 
in the epics and the Puranas applied to Krishna Vasudeva. 
We have already seen that in the Rigveda Vishnu is 
revered under the title ^ipivishta*’ (vii, 100. 5. 6). Now 
this epithet is given to Krishna in the Great Epic (xii, 
43. 8 ; xii, 342. 72-73) : In the Satapatha Brahmana, 
i, 2. 5, Vishnu is called Vamana ; in the Mahabharata 
xii, 43. 12, Krishna receives the same epithet. 

As regards Damodara we need only point out that it 
does not necessarily mean the God with a cord round his 
belly.’’ The word is used in an altogether different sense 
in the epic :— 

****** 
Bevanam sva^raMmtvad damaddamodaro vibhnh ” 

Mbh,, V, 70. 8. 

That supreme soul is called Damodara because unlike 
the gods his effulgence is inereate and his own, and also 
because he hath self‘-control (dama) and great splendour.” 

We shall now consider the evidence of PatafLjali. The 
passage on which Dr. Keith and others rely as supporting 
their theory runs as follows:— Vyamisrd drisyante kecJdt 
Kamsalhahta Ihavanti Jcechid Vasudeva hhakthd. Fizma- 
nyatvam khalvapi ^ushyanti kecJiii Jcdlamukhd bhavanti 
keehidraktamukhdh. 

The slaying of Karhsa by Krishna was the subject of 
dramatic representations in the time of Pataftjali. Ac-, 
cording to Dr. Keith^s interpretation of the Mahabhashya 
passage quoted above, in these performances the grauthi- 
kas divided themselves into two parts; those representing 
the followers of Karhsa had their faces blackened, kMa- 
mukhah, those of Krishna had their faces red, rakta- 
mukhah, and they expressed the feelings of both sides 
throughout the struggle from Krishna’s birth to the death 
of Kamsa^ The mention of the colour of the two parties/’ 
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says Keith is most significant; red man slays black man ; 
the spirit of spring and summer prevails over the spirit of 
the dark winter. The parallel is too striking to be mistaken. 
We are entitled to say that in India, as in Greece, this 
primitive dramatic ritual slaying of winter is the source 
whence the drama is derived/’ (J. R. A. S., 1911, p. 1008.) 

But Keith’s interpretation of the Mahabhashya passage 
is by no means accepted by all. The meaning of the 
passage with its context is thus given by Bhandarkar in 
the Ind. Ant., 1374, p. 15 : 

'^The narrators give expression to what they know 
about them (Kaihsa and Krishna) from their birth to their 
death, and thus externally manifest what at the time 
exists internally, and that the things do exist internally 
or in the mind is shown in this way. They (the narra¬ 
tors) are of various kinds, some are adherents or devotees 
of Kamsa, and some of VSsudeva. Their countenances 
assume different colours; the faces of some (whose favour¬ 
ite hero is defeated) become dark, the faces of others red,” 
There is thus no allusion to the slaying of the black man 
by the red man or to the slaying of winter by the spirit of 
spring and summer. 

The pre-epical literature of the Hindus bears unequi¬ 
vocal testimony to the human character of Krishna. The 
Chhandogya XJpanishad which is one of the oldest XJpa- 
nishads (Hopkins, The Great Epic of India, p. 385) and 
which undoubtedly belongs to the pre-Buddhistie period 
(Macdonell’s Hist, Sans. Lit., p. 226; Dr. R. L. Mitra’s 
Introduction to the Cbh. Up., pp. 23-24) mentions 
Krishna Devaktputra as a human sage, a disciple of the 
Eishi Ghora Angirasa (iii, 17..6) 

Taddhaitad Ghora Angtrmah Krishnaya Bevahljpntrdyo- 
Mvomchd fipdsa eva sa iabhuva so^nta ^eldyameiat tray am 
pratiyadyeta—ahhitamachyutamad pranasanMiamasUi, 
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The human character of Krishna is also manifest in 
the Buddhist Grhata Jataka as well as in the Jaina 
Uttar5dhyayana sutra (Lecture XXII)- 

Max Miiller denies (S. B. E. I., 52, n. 1), and Macdonell 
and Keith doubt the identity of Krishna Devakiputiu of 
the epic and the Puranas with Krishna Devakiputra of the 
Upanishad. Referring to the Krishna of the Upanishad 
the latter scholars observe in the Vedic Index, ^^Tradi¬ 
tion and several modern writers like Grierson, Garbe and 
Von Schroeder recognise in him the hero Krishna who 
later is deified. In their view he is a Kshatriya teacher 
of morals, as opposed to BrShmanism. This is extremely 
doubtful. It appears better either to regard the coinci¬ 
dence of name as accidental, or to suppose that the refer¬ 
ence is a piece of euhemcrism.^^ 

Barth accepts the identity of the two Krishnas but 
characterises the mention of Krishiia in the Upanishad as 
an absolutely euhemerist representation. (R. I., p. 168.) 

Dr. Keith has dealt fully with the subject in J. R. 
A. S., 1915 (pp. 548-550). ^^In the Chhandogya Upa¬ 
nishad we hear of a pupil Krsna Devakiputra, of Ghora 
Angii-asa who is credited with certain doctrines. We are 
asked to believe that this is ari historical reference to the 
Krsna of the epic. It is a much more credible hypothesis 
on the theory of the identity of the Krsnas that we have 
in this Krsna a euhemerism, a reduction to human rank 
of a tribal God and it is the only hypothesis which does 
not raise serious difficulties as to the date of the divinity 
of Krsna and his appearance in the epic. That text never 
treats Krsna as a mere ordinary mortal teacher; when he 
teaches he reveals himself as the Supreme Being and we 
cannot ignore the fact that his divine nature is clearly 
known throughout the epic, which in a part claimed as 
old by Garbe (II, 2291) calls him Gopljanavallabha 
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revealing him already as the beloved of the Gopis, a feature 
which sits oddly on a presumed warrior-teacher, but which 
accords well with a god of Ersna’s type closely connected 
with pastoral life. Moreover, it is impossible to ignore 
the fact that in the epic Krsna appears in his actions and 
his practical advice in a very different aspect from the 
Kmna of the Upanisad, who appears in a passage where 
among other virtues the telling of truth is inculcated.” 
(Chh., hi, 17. 4). 

In his Early History of the Deccan, p. 8, Sir K. G. Bhan- 
darkar points out that though a Mahabh§rata existed before 
Panini and Afivalayana, it is highly questionable whether 
our present text is the same as that which existed in their 
times. On the contrary, the probability is that the work 
has been added to from time to time ; and the text itself 
has undergone such corruption that no one can be positive¬ 
ly certain that a particular word was not foisted into it 
in comparatively modern times. 

Hopkins shows in his Great Epic of India that the 
^Tandu epic as we have it represents a period subsequent 
not only to Buddhism 500 B.C. but to the Greek invasion 
300 B.C.” (G. E., I. p. 391). Now, we know from the 
Besnagar Inscription that Vasudeva (who, *udging from 
the context, was to Panini only a Kshatriya worthy—see 
Weber’s Ind. Lit., p. 185, n.)—was in the 2nd century B.C. 
recognised as the God of gods.” Is it therefore strange 
that the present MahabhSrata treats Krishna as a divine 
teacher ? It is perfectly intelligible that a work represent¬ 
ing a period subsequent to 300 B.C.—a time when the 
apotheosis of Vasudeva was an established fact—should 
reveal him as a god. It is equally obvious that such a 
work cannot be accepted as an authority for characterising 
as a piece of euhemerism the mention of Krishna as a 
human pupil in a book which was composed before the rise 
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of Buddhism in the sixth century B.C. In the Saddharma- 
pundarlka (vii. 31) Buddha is not merely deva ; he is 
devatideva. Will any one contend on the strength of 
this statement that the mention of Buddha as a human 
teacher in the Dhammachakkappavattanasutta is a piece 
of euhemerism ? 

We have already expressed our views regarding the 
pastoral associations of Krishna. There is no inherent 
improbability in Krishna'^s being a shepherd as well as a 
warrior-teacher. Moses and Mahomed furnish good 
parallels. It is however possible that the legend of the 
pastoral Krishna really arose from the Vedie legend of 
Vishnu Gopa, just as the story of the Vamana incarnation 
arose out of the legend of Vishnu Urukrama. 

With reference to Keith’s remarks regarding the 
difference between the characters of the Epic and Upani- 
shadic Krishnas, it may be said that in the AsokavadSna, 
the Ceylonese Chronicles and the Si-yu-ki Asoka appears in 
his actions and’his practical advice in a very different aspect 
from the Asoka of the Fifth and Thirteenth Rock Edicts. 
Are we to conclude from this that the A^oka of the inscrip¬ 
tions is not identical with the A^oka of the Chronicles ? 
Again, Keith ignores the fact that the telling of truth is 
inculcated by the Epic-Krishna in the Gita, xvi. 2. and in 
several other passages of the Mahabharata Mbh. VII. 
179-29. 

Dr. Keith next goes on to say, ^^It is, however, of course 
possible ohat the similarity of name is a mere accident: 
metronymies are very frequent in the Vaihiias of the 
Upahi^ds, and Krsna is not rarely found as a non-divine 
name ; the only point of doubt in this view is the raritv of 
Devaki, but this is not conclusive; Professor Garbe himself 
resigns his former view that the Patafijalis of the 
Mahabhasya and of the Yoga are identical. Nor 
5 


can a 
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third possibility be excluded: Krsna as a god and a 
teacher may differ, but De-vaklputra may be borrowed by 
the former from the latter, though this is less probable. 
We must, to be candid, recognize that our evidence is 

build on it the edifice of the Krsna who founded the 
Bhagavata sect as a mere man. The epic has a god, the 
Upanisad a man, and the means of connexion are not 
apparent.^’ 

It is not so easy to refute an improbable historical 
theory as it is to propound it, but on the other hand the 
onm probandi rests upon him that propounds it. Dr. 
Keith admits that his evidence ^^is insufficient to decide 
the precise facts,*’ but nevertheless remarks that the 
similarity between the names of the two Krishnas may be 
a mere accident as in the case of the Patanjalis of the 
Mahabhashya and of the Yoga. We readily admit that a 
mere similarity of names is no proof of identity. But in 
the case of the two Krishnas the similarity extends further 
than this. The epic Krishna is the son of Devaki (Mbh. I. 
190. 83 ; III. ^^9. 46 ; etc.), the Krishna of the Upanishad 
is also called the son of Devaki. The epic Krishna teaches 
^^Danam damascha yajnaacha svad.hyayam tapa arjjavam 
ahimsa satya makrodhah...*^ in the Gita(XVI. 1-2); the 
Krishna of the Upanishad learns the same doctrines from 
Ghora Angirasa ^‘Atha yattapo dSnamarjjavamahimsa 
satyavaehanamiti ta asya dakshinah (Chh. Up. HI. 17. 4). 

Furthermore, the Great Epic has preserved distinct 
traces of the original character of Krishna as a human 
being. Krishna says in the Udyogaparva :— 

Alia/mh tai karishjami pammpumshakafafah 

Baivantu m mayd 'rnkyaHn, karmakarttum kaikancJiana 

{Mbk V. 79. 5-6). 
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will do all that can be done by hutioan exertion at 
its best. But I shall, by no means, be able to control 
what is providential.’^ 

The statement that Devaklputi*a may be borrowed by 
the epic from the TJpanisbad requires no comment; we 
have already seen that there are other “ means of con¬ 
nexion ” beside the metronymic which go far to prove the 
identity of the two Krishnas. 

We have seen that the arguments of scholars who 
hold that Krishna Devakiputra was originally a deity 
do not bear scrutiny. We have also seen that there can 
be no reasonable objection to his identity with Krishna 
Devakiputra mentioned in one of the oldest Upanishads. 
The pre-epical literature of the Hindus knows a human 
Krishna but is silent about a deity Krishna. Buddhist 
and Jaina traditions clearly refer to Vasudeva .as a 
human hero. Even the Mahabharata preserves traces of 
the original human character of Krishna. The conclu¬ 
sion, therefore, is irresistible that he was a real man. 
The divine nature- of Krishna known throughout the 
greater part of the epic belonging in its present form to 
a period subsequent to the rule of the Scythians, Greeks, 
and Bactrians (Mbh. Ill, 188. 85) would certainly not 
appear strange to those who will notice the appearance 
of Buddha among a crowd of heterogeneous deities in the 
monuments of the Indo-Scythian period (V. Smith, E. H., 
I. 8rd Edition, p. 266). In the ease of Kapila we find 
another instance of a human teacher being raised to the 
dignity of a divine being in the epic (<?/, Mbh. Ill, 47, 18; 
VII, 220. 21 ; Hopkins, The Great Epic of India, p. 98). 

We have tried to prove that Krishna Vasudeva was a 
man. There remains the further question, was he a 
hero who rose step by step to the rank of divinity, or was 
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he a monotheistic reformer, a theistic Buddha before 
Buddha’s day, who later like the Buddha himself was dei¬ 
fied by his disciples?” Dr. Maenieol sug-gests '‘it is 
possible that he was a famous prince of the Satvata race 
and on his death was deified.” We admit that there is 
much to be said for this view. Krishna appears as a disciple 
of a Rishi in the Chhandogya Upanishad, but that does 
not show that he was himself a teacher. The Ghata 
Jataka knows him only as a prince and a warrior, not as 
a leader of thought. The teaching contained in the Gita 
is attributed to him, but that poem by its reference to the 
Brahmasutras (Gita XIII. 5) presupposes the existence of 
the classical Upanishads, while Krishna himself is men¬ 
tioned in one of the oldest Upanishads. The other works 
attributed to Krishna, the Anugita are even later than 
the Bhagavadgita. 

On the other hand, it maybe said that the Chhandogya 
Upanishad does not pretend to give a life history of Krishna. 
Its reference to him is incidental; and though it does not 
represent him as a teacher, it yet shows that he came into 
contact with a leader of thought, and learnt several doc¬ 
trines. The Jataka knows Vasudeva Kanha only as a prince 
and a warrior, but t^hat more can we expect from a Bud¬ 
dhist work of this kind ? Lastly, the ascription of the 
entire Gita to Krishna may well be looked upon with sus¬ 
picion, but the fact remains that when the Pandu epic was 
being written Krishna was remembered not only as a hero, 
but as a teacher. If Krishna was only a hero, if the 
fundamental doctrines of the Bhagavatas were not taught 
by him, but by some unknown person, we are driven to 
the assumption that the ancient Bhagavatas forgot 
or suppressed the name of the Master from whom has 
flowed through the centuries until to-day the stream of 
Bhakti in India. In this connection it may be pointed 
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out that though the Gita as a whole is posterior to the 
classical Upauishads, its fundamental doctrines may really 
have been taught by Krishna Devakiputra, For it will 
be shown in the next lecture that some of these doctrines 
agree almost verbatim with those which Krishna learnt 
from his Guru Ghora Angirasa. 

The fact that Krishna was a human teacher is admit¬ 
ted by some of the greatest savants of the present age, 
such as Bhandarkar, Dr. Seal, Biihler, Grierson and Garbe. 
(The Indian Antiquary, 1889, p. 189; Comparative Studies 
in Vaishnavism and Christianity, p. 10; Ind. Ant. 1894, 
p. 248; Ind. Ant., 1908, p. 253; Garbe, Philosophy of 
Ancient India, pp. 88-85). 
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LECTUEE II 


The Life of Krishna VIsudbva and 
The Early Progress of Bhagavatism. 

If Krishna is a human teacher, the question naturally 
arises when he lived. If the traditional connection of 
Krishna with the battle of Kurukshetra has any foundation 
in fact, then it must be admitted that he lived before the 
compilation of the Kathaka Samhita of the Yajurveda, 
for, one of his traditional contemporaries Dhritarashtra 
Vaichitravlrya, a prominent figure in the Kurukshetra 
story, is mentioned in the Kathaka (Weber Ind. Lit., 
p. 90n). 

There is a verse found with slight variants in the 
Matsya, Vayu, Brahmanda, Vishnu and Bhagavata Puranas 
which states that from Mahapadma^s inauguration to 
Parikshit's birth the interval is known as 1015 years/’ 
(1050 according to some manuscripts):— 

Tavat Parikshito jamna yavan Nandahhishechanam 

Evam varshasahasramtnjneyampa^JiadmoUaram, 

(Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 58.) 

The date of Nanda^s accession according to Geiger 
(Mahavamsa pxlvi) is 343 B.C. 

343 B.C, + 1015 = 1358 B.C. 

843 B.C. + 1050 = 1393 B.C. 

1400 B.C. in round numbers is, therefore, the date of 
Parikshit’s birth which, according to the Mahabharata, 
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immediately followed the battle. We do not say, however, 
that implicit reliance can be placed on the chronology of 
the epic or of the Puranas. 

Krishna certainly lived before Buddha, as he is men¬ 
tioned in the Chhandogya Upanishad which is a pre- 
Buddhistic work. The evidence of the Ghata Jataka, 
where Krishna is mentioned as a brother and contemporary 
of Ghata the Bodhisattva, points to the same conclusion. 
His Guru Ghora Ahgirasa is also mentioned in the 
Kaushitaki Brahmana, XXX, 6, and the K&thaka Samhita 
I. 1, which are also pre-Buddhistic works. Jaina tradition 
makes Krishna a contemporary of Arishtanemi or 
Neminatha, the 22nd Tirthankara who is the immediate 
predecessor of Parsvanatha the 23rd Tiithankara. (Jacobi, 
Jaina Sutras Parti pp. 271—279. II pp. 112—119). As 
Parsvanatha flourished about 817 B.C. (Mrs. Stevenson^s 
Heart of Jainism, p. 48) Krishna must have lived, long 
before the closing years of the ninth Century B.C. 
The name of the Vrishni or Satvata family to which 
Krishna belonged is unknown to the Rig Veda but is 
frequently referred to in the Brahmanas. The overthrow 
of the family is alluded to by Kautilya in his Arthasastra. 

Regarding the life history of Krishna Vasudeva we 
know very little if we leave aside the epic and PaurSnic 
legends. As far as it is known,says an American 
writer in speaking of the great Athenian sage, ''the life of 
Socrates, in its merely outward bodily incident, may be 
told in a paragraph."' Such unfortunately is also the case 
with V^udeva. 

For a life of Krishna our sources are :— 

(1) The Chhandogya Upanishad. 

(2) The incidental notices in the Indika of Megas- 

thenes, and the Mahabhashya of Patanjali. 
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(3) The Buddhist Ghata Jataka and the Jaina 

Uttaradhyayana Sutra. 

(4) The Mahabharata, the Harivam&j the Puranas, 

and the sectarian Upanishads. 

The exact date of the Chhandogya Upanishad is not 
known, but it is certainly pre-Buddhistic. Referring to the 
date of the Upanishads, Macdonell says (Hist. Sans. Lit., 
p. 226): The earliest of them can hardly be dated later 
than about 600 B.C. since some important doctrines first 
met with in them are presupposed by Buddhism. They 
may be divided chronologically on internal evidence into 
four classes. The oldest group consisting in chronological 
order of the Brihadaranyaka, Chhandogya, Taittirlya, 
Aitareya, Kaushitaki, is written in prose which still suffers 
from the awkwardness of the Brahmana style.” Dr. R. 
L. Mitra in the introduction to his translation of the 
Chhandogya Upanishad observes (pp. 23-24), 
attempt has lately been made to prove that some of the 
doctrines in the Chhandogya in common with the other 
Upanishads are of Buddhist origin, and consequently the 
work itself is of a post-Buddhistic era. But the argument 
used to establish this hypothesis is founded on a petitio 
primipU. It begins by assigning to Buddha what, as 
philosophic ideas, were probably well known long before 
they were adopted by the founder of Buddhism, and then 
argues the works in which they occur to be posterior to the 
system of Sakyasinha; when the character of those very 
works indicates the assumption to be utterly unfounded. 
The Upanishads belong to an age of search and enquiiy, the 
Sankhya to doubt following enquiry, and the Bauddha 
philosophy to an epoch when doubt and disbelief taking 
possession of men^s minds^ dared at last to raise their 
heads boldly against God Himself. The hypothesis of the 
post-Buddhistic origin of the Upanishads would reverse 
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this order^ and begin with the infidelity of !§akya to be 
followed by the doubt of Kapila and then the enquiry of 
the Upanishads.” 

The dates of the Indika of Megasthenes and of the 
Mahabhashya of Patafijali are, as is well known, the 
fourth and second centuries B. C., respectively. As 
regards the date of the Jataka, bas-reliefs of the 
third century B. C. have been found illustrating a 
number of Jataka stories. The Jataka Book, according 
to Rhys Davids (Buddhist India, p. ^06), is an example of 
that pre-Epic form of literature of which there are so many 
other shorter specimens preserved for us in the earlier 
canonical texts. The date of the UttarSdhyayana 
is also not certain. Jaina tradition attributes its lectures to 
Mahavira. Its mryukii is ascribed to Bhadrabahu in the 
Vritti of the Rishimandala Sutra (see Jacobi, The 
Kalpa Sutra of Bhadrabahu, 1879, p. 12). It forms a 
part of the Jama Canon which was reduced to writing in 
A.D. 454. 

The date of the Mahabharata has been discussed with 
great acumen by Washburrt Hopkins who has given much 
study to this treasure house of Indian religious lore. It is 
true that Panini and Asvalayana knew a MahabhSrata, but 
their epic was not our present epic. The PSndu epic as 
we have it represents a period subsequent not only to 
Buddhism 500 B.C., but to the Greek invasion 300 B.C. 
Buddhist supremacy already decadent is implied by the 
passages which allude contemptuously to the ecjukas or 
Buddhistic monuments as having ousted the temples of 
the gods. Thus in iii, 190.65 ‘ They will'levere edukas, 
they will neglect the gods; ’ ib, 67, ^the earth shall be 
piled with mkas, not adorned with god-houses.' With 
such expressions may be compared the thoroughly 
Buddhistic epithet, Caturmaharajika, in xii., 339. 40, 
6 
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and Buddhistic philosophy as expounded in the same 
book/^ 

“The Greeks are described as a western people (north¬ 
western, with Kambojas), famous as fighters.” “The 
Romans, Romakas, are mentioned but once, in a formal 
list of all possible peoioles, ii, 51.17 (Cannibals, Chinese, 

stand thus in marked contrast to the Greeks and Persians, 
Pahlavas, who are mentioned very often. It is clear from 
this that, while the Greeks were familiar, the Romans were 
as yet but a name. Further, the distinct prophecy that 
^ Scythians, Greeks and Bactrians will rule unrighteously in 
the evil age to come,^ which occurs in iii, 188.35 is too 
clear a statement to be ignored or explained away. When 
this was written the peoples mentioned had already ruled 
Hindustan. ” 

The Harivamsa is regarded as a part of the 
Mahabharata. From the Khoh Copper Plate Inscription 
of ^arvanatha dating from 532 A.D. we learn that the 
Mahabharata in the sixth century A.D. consisted of 
10.0,000 slokas (Satasahasri-Samhita). As it would 
have been impossible to speak even approximately of 
100,000 verses without the Harivamsa, that work 
must have formed a part of the MahabhSrata in the 
sixth century A.D. But it is later than the Greek 
invasion for it mentions the Denarius (see Hopkins, 
G. E. L, p. 387). 

The Puranas which relate the Krishna story cannot be 
placed earlier than the third or fourth century A.D. because 
they contain lists of kings of India down to the Andhra or 
Gupta monarehs. They cannot perhaps be placed latter 
than 500 A.D. because all the eighteen Puranas are men¬ 
tioned in the last book of the Mahabharata which attain¬ 
ed its present bulk before the sixth century. 
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We have independent j^roof of the existence of the 
Vayu, Agni, Markan(jeya, Bhagavata and Skanda Puranas 
in the seventh century A.D, (V. Smith’s Age of 

the Puranas). The sectarian Uj^anishads evidently 
belong to the Puranic age. 

Whatever may be the date of Krishna^ he certainly 
lived before 600 B.C. as he is mentioned in the Chhandogya 
Upanishad. To construct a life of the teacher on the 
evidence of the Harivarhsa or the Puranas which in their 
present shape are separated by an interval of many 
centuries from his time^ will be building castles on a 
morass. The same remark applies to the sectarian 
Upanishads. 

The evidence of the Mahabharata must be used with 
caution. Though certain parts of the poem are undoubted¬ 
ly old and contain genuine historical traditioh^ yet the date 
of the work as a whole is not far removed from the age of 
the Puranas; and it is not always easy to separate the 
kernel of the epic from the husk. We shall make use only 
of those portions of the epic account which are corroborated 
by external evidence. 

The Jataka and the Jaina Siitra, too, cannot be implicitly 
relied on. They are in no sense historical records and 
contain a good deal of what is untrustworthy. But they 
have the merit of preserving versions of the Krishna story 
free from the extravaganzas of the epic and the Puranas. 
The Indika and the Mahabhashya contain important hints, 
but being post-Buddhistic their value is considerably 
less than that of the Chhandogya Upanishad; and it is 
from the last work that we can expect to get the most 
authentic information regarding the foundei of the 
Bhagavata religion. 

The unanimity of Hindu, Jaina and Buddhist traditions 
would seemdio indicate that VSsudeva was really a scion 
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of the royal family (Yaclava, Vrishni or Satvata) of 
Mathura (“Upper Madhura'’'’ according to the CUiata 
Jataka). The coneliision accords with the statement of 
Megasthenes regarding the oonnection of the Indian 
Herakles with the Sourasenoi and Methora (MeCrindle^s 
Megasthenes and Arrian, j). 201). The name of 
his father is Vasudeva according to the epic and 
the Uttaradhyayana Sutra, A^asudeva Anakadundubhi 
according to the Puranas (Matsya, 46.2 ,* Vayu, 
96, 144) and Upasagara according to the Ghata Jataka. 
The name of his mother was certainly Devaki (Chh. 
Up., iii, 17, 6 ; Mh., i, 109, 36 ; the Uttaradhyayana ; 
the Bhitari Pillar Inscription of Skaiida Gupta). The 
existence of a brother named Baladeva or Sankarshana is 
vouched for by all the authorities (Mh., ii, 79, 23 ; 
Cowell’s Jataka, Vol. IV, p.ol ; Uttaradhyayana ; cf, also 
the Mahabhashya passage— Sanhar^Jiana dvitu/asi/a balam 
Krishnasya vardhatTwi ). 

The story of Krishna’s cpiestionable relations with the 
Gopis is found only in the Harivamsa and the Puranas, 
and is not met with in the Jataka or the epic, not even in 
the reviling scene in the Sabhaparva. Even a critic like 
Hopkins observes (The Religions of India, p. 467) : 

“ Modern writers.forget that the lower side of Krishna 

is one especially Puranie. In shortjthey read history back¬ 
wards....In Krishna’s case the tricky, vulgar, human side 
is a later aspect, which comes to light most prominently 
in the Genealogy of Vishnu and in the Vishnu Parana, 
modern works which in this regard contrast strongly with 
the older epic....It is not till he becomes a great, if not 
the greatest, god that tales about his youthful performances 
when he condescended to be born in low life begin to rise. ” 

We have practically no authentic information as to ihe 
way in which the childhood of Kiishna was spent. The 
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most probable view is that he lived with his preceptor 
Ghora An^irasa aud returned to Mathura on arriving at 
adolescence. 

The idea of the pastoral Krishna and some of the 
Puranic stories about his childhood are evidently borrow¬ 
ed from the Vishnu Legends in the Vedie literature. In 
the Rigveda, Vishnu is called Gopa. In 1.154,6 we 

have a reference to the many-horned swiftly-moving cows 
in the abode of Vishnu. In the higveda, 1.155.6, Vishnu 
is described as a youth who is no longer a child. In the 
Rigveda, 7.99.5, we have the story of Sambara’s defeat at 
the hands of Vishnu. In the Bodhayaua-Dharma-sutra (ii, 
5.24) Vishnu is called Govinda and Damodara though 
there is no indication of his identification with Krishna 
Vasudeva. But though the idea of a pastoral Krishna 
was borrowed from the Vedas its development was clearly 
due to some such tribe as the Abhiras who were closely 
connected with the Pandu migration to the south {c/. Kana- 
kasabhai’s Tamils Eighteen Hundred Years Ago, p., 57). 

The story of Krishna’s quarrel with Karhsa has some 
appearance of reality. It is related in the Jataka as well 
as in the epic and is alluded to by Patanjali. 

It is not a little surprising that the Jataka is silent 
about the connection of Krishna with the Pamjavas. The 
Pandavas are known to many Jatakas (e.^., the Kiinala 
Jataka; the Kurudhamma Jataka ; the DhumakSri Jataka ; 
the Dasa Brahmana Jataka), but nowhere is there any 
reference to their connection with Vasudeva. But the story 
of Heracles and Pandaia narrated by Greek writers 
undoubtedly proves the antiquity of the tradition regarding 
Krishna’s connection with the Paiirju family. In the 
Great Epic Krishna figures as a friend and counsellor of 
the Pandavas, especially in their struggles against 
Jarasandha, King ofjMagadha, and Duryodhana, King of 
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the Kurus. As said by Smith, the modern critic fails to find 
sober history in the bardic tales about these feuds. But as 
deductions regarding Krishna’s character have been freely 
made on the strength of these legends, they cannot only 
be mentioned and laid aside.’^ Hopkins observes in his 
Eeligions of India, p. 388: the Krishna of the epic is a 
sly, unscrupulous fellow, continually suggesting and 
executing acts that are at variance with the knightly code 
of honour.” That the remark is one-sided will be ap¬ 
parent to every reader of the Great Epic. Hopkins takes 
note only of the few episodes in the epic io whicb 
Krishna’s character appears in an unfavourable light, but 
ignores the numerous episodes in which he appears as the 
embodiment of all that is good. He himself says that 
^^the priests of ^iva were the last to retouch the poenj.” 
(R. I., p. 356, n.) and that ''there is as much (^ivaism in 
the poem as there is Vishnuism ” (op. cit., p. 349, n.). 
Sectarian rancour may have been at the bottom of this 
darkening of the character of Vasudeva. Indications of 
sectarian animosity are not rare in the epic. In xii, 342, 
109-116, there is a clear reference to a quarrel between 
Narayapa and ^iva. 

That a section of the orthodox Brahmanists 
were not favourably disposed towards Krishna and 
his worship is apparent from the reviling scene of the 
SabhSparva 

'yamjagatah karta yathainam murkha manyme 
Kusmanna Btahmaiiaih samyagMwanamavagachchhati. 

Mbh., ii, 42.6. 

If this one (Krishna) is the lord of the universe as this 
fool rqiresenteth him, why doth he not regard himself as a 
BrShmana ? 

Krishna is not the only teacher whose character 
has been blackened by hostile poets. In the RSmayana, 
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ii, 109, 34, Buddha is branded as a thief and an 
atheist:— 

Yatlia Id chanrali m iathald Burldha 

StafJidgatam nastikamatra viddhi. 

Tam.addhi 7jah sakgatawah jirajaudih 

8a nd’Stike nZthhimukho hndliah s?/af'. 

Although recognised as an avatdra in the Bhagavata 
Parana he is said to have come down not to establish 
religion but to delude the enemies of the gods (Bh. 
Parana, 1, 3, 24) :— 

Tatah halau mmj^rarritte samnoluiya mradvisliam. 

BuddhonainnWfijanasntah KlkaiesJin bhaviskyati. 

In the Life of Madhva !§ankara is represented as an 
incarnation of a demon (C. N. Krishnaswami Aiyar, SrT 
Sankaracharya, p. 5). 

In order to get the real history of the Satvatas or 
Vrishnis and their prophet Krishna Devaklputra we must 
turn to the Samhitas, Brahmanas and the Upanishads. 
Gobala Varshna is mentioned as a teacher in the Taittiriya 
Sarhhita (ii, 11.9.3) and the Jaiminiva Upanishad 
Brahmana (i, 6.1) Varshneya is the patronymic of Susha 
in the Taittiriya Brahmana (iii, 10.9.15). VSrshnya is 
the patronymic of a man in the Satapatha Bi'ahmana 
(iii, 1.L4). The Saivats are mentioned in the Satapatha 
Brahmana (xiii, 5, 4, 21) and the Aitareya Brahmana 
(viii, 14. 3). The inference is legitimate that the 
Satvatas or Vrishnis were a famous people in the Brahmanic 
age, and that they had produced at least one teacher of 
repute in the early Vedie times. 

It was among this people that Krishna was born. We 
learn from the Arthasastra of Kautilya that the Vrishnis 
were a Sangha or ^ corporation. ^ Their political constitution 
was therefore similar to that of the akyas among whom 
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Gautama Buddha was born. Their irreverent attitude 
towards Biahmauas is alluded to by all our authorities 
(Kautilja^s Artha^stra, 1919, p. liJ; Mahabharata, xvi, 
CowelFs Jataka, Vol. IV, pp. 55-56, VoL V. 

p. 138.) 

Id the ChhSndogya Upanishad Krishna is represented 
as the son of Devaki and a pupil of Ghora Angirasa, 
The Bishi Ghora Angirasa was a priest of the sun 
(Kaush. Br., 30.6; Hopkins, R. L, p. 466). The Chhan- 
dogya gives an account of the doctrines which he taught his 
disciple. In the opinion of the Rishithe FiiruBhcb (man) may 
be compared to a (sacrifice). When the man is 

hungry, thirsty and enjoys no pleasure his condition 
corresponds to the MhJia or initiation, when the performer 
of a sacrifice has to fast and abstain from all worldly 
pleasure. When he eats, drinks and enjoys himself his 
condition corresponds to the npasada when the sacrificer 
breaks the fast and takes food. When he laughs, feeds and 
indulges in pleasure his state corresponds to the Stntams- 
tra when there are music, singing of hymns and the 
recitation of sacred books. Penance, almsgiving, straight¬ 
forwardness, harmlessness, and truthfulness constitute the 
fee. When the man is conceived in his mother^s womb, 
people say soshyati The mother will give birth, when 
the child is born, they say amhta ^^The mother has 
given birth, these correspond to the use of such expres¬ 
sions in the actual sacrifice. The death of a man cor¬ 
responds to the final.sacrificial bath {avahhritha). 

Having thus explained this subject (Purushayajna 
VidyS) to Krishna, the son of Devaki, the Rishi added :— 
^^Let him when his end approaches meditate on these 
three: * 0 Thou art the Imperishable! Thou art the 
Unchangeable! Thou art the true Essence of Life. ’ 
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Hearing this Krishna is said to have lost all thirst for 
other knowledge.The sage then quoted two Rig Vedic 
verses bearing on the subject. 

Adit pralnasya retasah ndvayantamasaspari jyotih 
pahyanta uttaram svah 'i^fiaram devamdevaira 

Suryamaganma jyotiruitmnamiti jyotiriiitamamiti. 

Having beheld the glory of the First Cause—that ex¬ 
quisite light, high above all darkness—and having beheld 
it also in our own hearts, we attain to that god of gods and 
noblest of all lights, the Sun—the noblest of all lights * 
The doctrines which Krishna learnt from his Guru re¬ 
appear in the Gita which is attributed to the former. In 
the Upanishad Krishna learnt that all the acts of a man’s 
life constitute a sort of sacrifice offered to God. With this 
doctrine we may compare the teaching of the Gita, ix, 27. 

Yat karoshi yadasnasi yajjuJioshi daddsi yai, 

Yat tapasyasi Kaunfeya tntkurushva madarymnam. 

In the Upanishad Krishna learnt that Tapoddm- 
marjjavamahimsdsatyavachaaiam ” are as efficacious {dharma- 
pushtikara) as the fee of the ordinary sacrifice. In the Gita 
he teaches— Bdnaw. ddmascha yajHasoha svddhydyam 
tapa drjjavam ahim^d satyam ’’ are his who is born to 
godlike endowments (Gita, xvi, 3). 

We shall place side by side a few more passages of the 
Upanishad, and the corresponding texts of the Bhagavad- 
gita 

1. Antavel dydnietat tray am 1. Antakdle chamdmeva 
pratipadyeta-^akshita-i’a- smaranmiMvdkaleva- 

syachyutamasi prdn- ram—GUdj vtii, 5. 

samsitamasl 1 1 . Prayanakdle . 

Y adaksharam vedavido 

vadanti, — viii, 10 - 11 . 

* In the Bhishmastavaraja (Mbh., xii, 47.38-40) Krishna is described 
in similar terms by Bhishma. 

7 
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2. Udva^antamasaspari 
jyotih pasyanta ttUa- 
ram svahpasyanta tiUa- 
ram devamdevatra 
Suryam,'^ 


2. Sarvasya dhataramachifi- 
tya Tupamddityavar* 
nam-tamasah parastdt. 
— via, 9. 


How are we to account for these coincidences ? They 
cannot be fortuitous. In the Upanishad and in the GltS 
we find the same doctrines associated with the name of one 
and the same person (Krishna, the son of Devaki). There is 
DO escape from the conclusion that these doctrines were 
actually learnt by Krishna from Ghora Angirasa, and were 
transmitted by him to his disciples—the BhSgavatas— 
and formed the kernel of the poem known as the 
BhagavadgitS, 

Though the Gita contains the doctrines which Krishpa 
inherited from his Guru, yet it is by no means a product 
of the age in which Krishna lived. Krishna himself is 
mentioned in one of the oldest UpanishadS, while the 
Gita presupposes the existence of all the classical 
Upanishads by its reference to the Brahmasutras (Gita, 
xiii, 5.) :— 

RisMbMrbakicdJ^dyltaM cAkaudobMrvividAaih prithak 

MrahviasuiTapadaischaiva Jiei/iitnadhhirviuihchitaiJi* 

Hear andlearn from me the Supreme Soul {Kshetraj'fia) 
that has been celebrated in many ways by Rishis in various 
metres, and by the words of the BrahmasiitraS, 
which are definite and furnished with reasons.(Max 
Miiller^s Indian Philosophy, p. 118.) Here the words 
Brahnmrnrapadaih seem to Max Muller to refer clearly 
to the recognised title of the Sutras of Badarayana. The 


* Of, also Mbt., xii, 47 40 “ Mahataatamasah Pare Purmham hyatU 
iejaaam yam jmtva mHtyamatyeti taamai jmyatnaTie namah ”— Phuh- 
maatavar^a. 
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words deliuite and argumentative*' can refer to Sutras 
only. Now as tbe Bralimasutras refer by the name of 
.'5ruti, to the Brihadaranyaka, Chhandogya and other 
aneient Upanishads^ the Gita must be considered to be 
posterior to all these works. 

Several scholars have attempted to fix the date of the 
Gtta. According to Telang ^^the Gita must have been 
composed at the latest somewhere about the fourth 
century B.C.** (Introductory Essay to the Bhagavadgita, 
p. xcii). Dr. Maenieol observes in his “ Indian Theism/'* 
p. 76 : the Gita is post-Buddhistic, and at least a consider¬ 
able part of it is pre-Christian.** 

The Gita is mentioned in the Kadambarl of Banabhatta.^ 
the court-poet of Harshavardhana, who flourished about 
the middle of the seventh century A.D. -In the Kadam- 
bari one of the equivoques runs as follows :— 

31a/iai/iaraiamivananla^Uakarnanana9iMtao?anm ** — 
(the royal palace) in which people were gratified by hear¬ 
ing innumerable songs was like the Mahabharata, in 
wliich Nara (Arjuna) was gratified by hearing the 
Anantagita.’* 

The testimony of the Khoh Copperplate Inscription of 
Sarvanatha carries the proof of the antiquity of the Gita 
several centuries further back. We learn from that in¬ 
scription that the Mahabharata in the sixth century A. D 
contained one hundred thousand slokas. As Professor 
Macdonell points out, it certainly included the twelfth and 
thirteenth books, and even the supplementary book called 
the Harivamsa without any of which it would have been 
impossible to speak even approximately of one hundred 
thousand verses. As the Gita is alluded to in the twelfth 
book (xii, 848.8) it must have existed long before the 
sixth century A.D. The Anuglta, which forms part of 
tbe fourteenth book of the Mahabharata, also presupposes 
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the existence of the Bhagavadglta. There can be no 
question that the Gita is one of the older poems of the 
Great Epic. 

The Gita was certainly known to the author of the 
Brahmasutras. The Sutras, when they refer to Smriti, 
refer clearly to passages taken from the Bhagavadglta 
also. Under Sutra II, 3.45 all the commentators 
(Sankara, Ramanuja, and Madhva) cite Gita, xv, 7. 
Again under iv, 2.22 all the commentators refer to the 
same passage, that at the close of the Gita, Chap, VIII. 
(Telang’s Introductory Essay to the Bhagavadglta, p. xci). 
But as the Gita certainly appeals to the Brahmasutras 
(xiii, 5) this reciprocal quotation might be accounted for 
by their being contemporaneous (Max Miiller^s Indian 
Philosophy, p. 119). In his introduction to the sacred 
laws of Apastamba Dr. Biihler observes (p. xxviir) ‘‘ he 
(Apastamba) knew not only the unsystematic speculations 
contained in the Upanishads and Aranyakas, but a well 
defined system of VedSntic philosophy identical with that 
of Badarayana’s Brahmasutras. The same writer says 
that “ on linguistic grounds Apastamba cannot be placed 
later than the third century -B. (p. xliii). The 

Brahmasutras as well as the Bhagavadglta must therefore 
have existed at least as early as the third century B.C. 
From the absence of an allusion to the Vyuha doctrine 
in the GitS Sir R, G. Bhandarkar concludes that it was 
earlier than the Ghasundi and Nanaghat inscriptions and 
the Mahabhashya of Patanjali all of which show 
acquaintance with the Vyuhavada. 

The precise extent of Krishna^s own contributions 
to the doctrines contained in the Gita cannot easily be 
ascertained. From the importance attached to Bama^ 
Tyaga and Apramada in the Bhagavata inscription of 
Besnagar, one is tempted to infer that these doctrines 
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were believed to have been taught by the Master 
himself. Dama, Tyaga and Apaistinam are inculcated 
in the Gita, xvi, 1-2', bat are not to be found in the 
corresponding passage of the Chhandogya Upanishad (iii, 
17.4) which embodies the teaching of Ghora Ahgirasa. 


Chh. Up. 
Tapo danamarjja - 
vam ahimsd 
aatyava cha namif i 


GlfcS 

Vanam Damascha 
yajfiiascha 
svadhySyam tapa 
drjjavam 
ahimsd satyam 
akrodha stydgah 
sSntir apaUunam 


Bes. Ins. 
Trini amuta 
padSni 
Suanutliitani 
nayamti Svaga 
dama chdga 
apramada 


We have seen that the Bhagavata religion, the parent 
of modern Vaishnavism, arose in the Mathura region, and 
that its founder was a scion of the Vrishni or Satvata 
branch of the Yadava clan and a disciple of the Eishi 
Ghora Ahgirasa, a priest of the sun. 

There is much truth in Grierson’s surmise that the 
Bhagavata doctrine was a development of the Sun-worship 
that was the common heritage of both branches of the 
Aryan people—the Iranian and the Indian (The Ind. Ant., 
1908, p, 253). All the legends dealing with the origin of 
the Bhagavata religion are connected in some way or 
other with the Sun. According to the l&ntiparva of the 
Mahabharata, the Satvata religion had been declared in 
ancient times by the Sun— Satvatam vidhimasthd^a 
jomh Suryamnkkanihsritam (Mbh., xii, 335. 19). In the 
Gita the Bhagavat says :— 


Imam Vivasvate yogam proktavdnahamavyayam 
Vivasvdn Manave prdha Manur Ikshvdkave'^bravU, 

Gits, iv, 1. 

It was one of the solar deities, viz., Vishnu, who became 
the One God of the Bhagavatas, Vasudeva’s Garuda 
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and Chakra are also connected with solar legends. 
(Maedonellj Vedic Mythology, p. 39.) 

We have already noticed the doctrines which Krishna 
learnt from the priest of the sun, and which he undoubted¬ 
ly transmitted to his disciples, as is proved by their re¬ 
appearance ill the Bhagavadgita. We have also seen 
that though the Gita is not the work of Krishna him¬ 
self or of any of his contemporaries, yet it has preserved, 
with certain modifications, the actual teachings of the 
Master and his Guru inflated no doubt by other sayings 
traditionally attributed to the former. In the history of 
Bhagavatism the Gita occupies a position similar to that 
which the Dhammachakkappavattana Sutta occupies in 
Buddhism. The services rendered by the compiler of the 
Bhagavadgita to the system of Krishna finds its closest 
parallel in what the author of the Samkhyakarika did for 
the system of Kapila. 

It is twice asserted in the iSzEntiparva of the MabS- 
bharata that the Bhagavata or EkSntika religion was the 


Bvameska mahan dharmah sate p^rvam nrtpofPma 
Kathito Harigitmi samdsavidhikalpitah 

Mbh, xii, 346. 11. 

SamupodJiesJivanlkeshu Kurupandavayormrulhe 
Arjune vimauaskecha g%tii Bhagavata svayaw., 

Mbh, xii, 348. 8. 

The BhagavadgitS is a work which, in spite of its 
apparent simplicity, has baflled many commentators and 
critics. To some it appears full of contradictions; to 
others, it is a patchwork of three or four layers set one 
above another. To others again the central theme is 
clear, while the work is full of digressions and repetitions. 
According to Holtzmann it is a Visbnuite remodelling of 
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a pantheistic poem ; according to Hopkins it is a 
Krishnaite version of an old Vishimite poem, which in turn 
was a late Upanishad; according to Deussen it is a late 
product of the degeneration of the monistic thought of 
the XJpanisbads representing the period of transition from 
theism to realistic atheism; according to Garbe it is the 
text-book of the Bhagavafas revised in a Vedantic sense 
by the Brahmanas; according to Macnicol it is rightly 
to be described as an Upanishad which, though it has more 
unity than most of its kind, contains interpolations 
emphasizing the view of one school or another. The 
Vaishnava view is put forward in the Gitarthasamgraha 
of Yamunacharya. Yamuna following the ancient oral 
teaching analysed the work as a consistent exposition of 
the doctrine of Bhakti supplemented by a description of 
the Karma and Jfiana Yogas as subordinate to the main 
theme. The prominent features of the Gita teaching 
have been indicated by Dr. Seal in his Comparative Studies 
in Vaishnavism and Christianity (p. 20), and a full summary 
of the work has been given by Sir E. G. Bhandarkar in his 
Vaisnavism. The question of the relation of the GitS to 
Christianity will be discussed in my next lecture. 

The new religion taught by Krishna seems to have 
been first adopted by his tribe, the Y^avas, especially by 
the Satvata sept to which the Master himself belonged. 
In the Santiparva we often find the name Satvata used as 
a synonym for Bhagavata without any ethnic signification 
whatever. In the Tus5m Rock Inscription of the fourth 
or fifth century A.D. (Corp. Ins. Ind., Vol. Ill, p, 270) 
an Aryya-satvata-yogacharyya is mentioned. 

In the fourth century B.C. the strongest adherents of 
Vasudeva were to be found only in the MathurS region, 
for we learn from Megasthenes that the people who held 
Herakles in special honour were the Sourasenoi who possessed 
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two large cities, Methora and Kleisobora, and through 
whose country flowed a navigable river called the Jobares 
(MeCrindle, Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 201). 

We hear little about the Bhagavatas in the third 
century B.C. But we have a good deal of information 
regarding the condition -of the sect in the second cen- 
tnry B.C. The preference which Asoka openly avowed 
for Buddhism, and bis active propaganda undoubtedly 
brought his favourite doctrine to the front in the third 
Century B.C., and pushed the rival creeds to a corner. 

It is a noticeable fact that the Bhagavatas are almost 
wholly ignored in the ancient literary and epigrajihie 
records of the Buddhists in Magadha, but are constantly 
mentionea from the time of Panini onwards in the records 
(literary and epigraphic) of the Western part of Northern 
India. The Anguttara Nikaya mentions the Ajivikas, the 
Niganthas, the Munda-^avakas, the Jatilakas, the Pari- 
bbajakas, the Magandikas, the Tedandikas, the Aviruddha- 
kas, the Gotamakas and the Devadhammikas (Anguttara, 
III, pp. 276-77, Dialogues of the Buddha, Part I. p. 220) 
but never the Vasudevakas and the Arjunakas. The vSeventh 
Pillar Edict of Asoka mentions the Brahmanas, the Ajivikas 
and the Niganthas or Jainas but not the Bhagavatas. There 
is a solitary reference to the worslnppers of Vasudeva and 
Baladeva in a jDassage of the Niddesa which though of the 
nature of a commentary is regarded as one of the books of 
the Pali Buddhistic canon. (Sir E. G. Bhandarkar^s 
Vaisnavism, Saivism and Minor Eeligious Systems, p. 3). 
In this book the Vasudevakas are mentioned along with the 
worshippers of birds and beasts. 

The omission of the Vasudevakas or the Bhagavatas 
in almost all the early records of the Buddhists in 
Eastern India is probably due to the fact that they were 
as yet a local sect confined to the Doab, included among 
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the Devadhammikas, and little known in Mas^adha and its 
neighbourhood,, though well known to the peo 2 :>le o£ Gan- 
dhara and Central India. The early canonical literature 
of the Buddhists took note only of the important Maga- 
dhan sects, while the Pillar Edicts of Asoka were intended 
only for the home provinces from which the land of 
the Bhagavatas was presumably excluded. 

Whatever may have been the state of the Bhagavatas 
in the third century B.C., we learn fi’om the inscriptions 
at Gliasundl and Besnagar that in the second century B.C. 
the Bhagavata religion had overstepped the boundaries of 
the Mathura region and spread to the Indian Borderland, 
and that its fame had reached the ears of non-Indian 
peoples some of whom became converts to the faith. 

The Ghasundl Stone Inscription (Epigraphia Indica, 
Vol. X, Appendix, p. 2) records the erection of a puja 
stone wall (Silaprakara) at the Narayanavafca by Gajayana, 
the son of a Parasar!, for Bhagavat Sankarshaija and 
VSsudeva. 

The worship of Sankarshana is alluded to in Kauti- 
lya\s Arthasastra. In the earlier part of the Mahabharata 
Sankarshana is the elder brother of Krishna Vasudeva 
(Mbh., ii, 79. *23) and his helper in the struggle against 
Kamsa (Mbh., ii, 14. 34). In the religious philosophy of 
Bhagavatism as expounded in the Narayaniya section 
of the iSantiparva, Vasudeva is identified with the Para- 
matman (Supreme Soul), while Sankarshana is identified 
with the individual soul or Jiva. 

Tam jpravisya lhavantllm mukta vat dvija sattamah 

Sa Fasudevo vijfteyah paramatwd sanaianah, 

Mbh., xii, 389. 25. 

Jfiepcji sa eva rdjevdra jtvaJi Sankarshanah Prahhuh 

Mbh., xii, 339. 40. 


8 
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In the worship of Sankarshana and Vasudeva we have 
the germ of the Vyuha doctrine of the Bhagavatas or 
Paneharatras. The doctrine of the Vyuhas is thus stated 
by Grierson (Ind. Ant., 1908, p. 261). The Bhagavat 
Vasudeva, in the act of creation produces from Himself, 
not only 'prahiti, the indiscrete primal matter of the 
Samkhyas, but also a Vyuha or phase of conditioned spirit 
called Sankarshana. From the combination of Sankar¬ 
shana and prah'ifi spring wann-Sj corresponding to the 
Samkhya h-uddhi or intelligence, and also a secondary phase 
of conditioned spirit called Pradyumna. From the 
association of Pradyumna with mayuis spring the Samkhya 
rihanJcara or consciousness, and also a tertiary phase of 
conditioned spirit known as Aniruddha. From the associa¬ 
tion of Aniruddha with ahaiikara spring the Samkhya 
Mahabhuta-s or elements with their qualities, and also 
Brahma, who, from the elements, fashions the earth and 
all that it contains.* 

We now come to the Besnagar Column Inscription 
(Epigraphia Indica, Vol. X, Appendix, p. 63). It was 
found on the base of a detached pillar standing to the 
north-east of Besnagar in the Gwalior territory. The 
Greek king Antialkidas mentioned in the inscription is sup¬ 
posed to have reigned in the second century B.C. (V. A. 


* Sir R. Gr. Bhandarkar points out that the GTtS contains no allusion 
to the Vyuhas. It however mentions as Prakritis of Vasudeva the five 
elements, the mind, Buddhi, egoism and Jiva, (vii, 4-5). The three Pra¬ 
kritis Jtva, mind and egoism were later on personified into Sankarshana, 
Pradyumna and Aniruddha (Vai§navism, pp. 12-13). Patanjali 
probably alludes to the Vyuhas in the passage of the Mahabhashya— 
JarMrdanastvatmachatuHha eva. The first clear enunciation of the 
Vyuha doctrine occurs in the Narayanlya section of the Santi Parva 
which is older than Sankara and probably also than the Vishnu 
Purana—(Sir R. G. Bhandarkar’s Vah^navism, p. 4, and Dr. Seal’s 
Comparative Studies in Vaishnavism and Christianity, p. 30), 
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Smith’s A History of Fine Art iri India and Ceylon/’ 
pp. 65-66). 

The first part of the inscription records the erection 
of a Garudadhvaja of Vasudeva, the god of gods, by the 
Bhagavata Heliodora, the son of Diya (Dion), the 
Takhkhasilaka (native of Taxila), a Yona ambassador, who 
came from Maharaja Amtalikita (Antialkidas) to Eajan 
Kasiputa Bhagabhadra the saviour (tratara), who was 
prospering in the fourteenth year of his reign. 

Devadevasa Vd{sude)vasa Qarudadhvaje ayaih 
kob>)ite i(a) Heliodorena BJiaga 
vaieoia Biyasa ^utrena TaJchkhasildkena 
Yona^dutena dgatena mahardjasa 
Amtalikitasa uj)a(m)ta sakdsam Rafio 
&dsi ^utasa JBhagahhadram trdtaram 
vasena {chatu) dasemnar^jena Vadhammam 

The second part of the inscription runs as follows:— 

Trini amuta paddni {su)anuthitani. 

Nayamti svaga dama chdga apramdda. 

Three immortal precepts when practised lead to 
heaven—self-restraint, charity and conscientiousness.” 

This inscription is one of the most remarkable epigra- 
phic records ever discovered in India. Its importance in 
the history of Vaishnavism can scarcely be over-estimated. 
It proves that the Bhagavata sect existed in the second 
century B.C., and that the object of their worship was 
Vasudeva, ^Hhe god of gods.” With the epithet 
devadeva applied by Heliodoros to the object of his 
devotion we may compare the epithet devam devatra ” 
applied to Surya in the Rig Vedic verses quoted by Ghora 
Angirasa for the instruction of Krishna Devakiputra. The 
inscription of Heliodoros furnishes the first clear indication 
of the apotheosis of Krishna. According to Sir George 
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Grierson the deification of Krishna was an accomplished 
fact as early as the time of Panini. Before the time of 
Panini/^ says he, the founder of the Bhagavata religion, 
as has happened to other similar cases in India, became 
deified, and under his patronymic of Vasudeva, he was 
identified with the Bhagavat.’^ But there is nothing 
ill the Ashtadhyayi of Panini to warrant such a 
conclusion. From the context both Vasudeva and 
Arjuna of Sutra iv, 3.98, are to be understood as 
Kshatriyas (Weber, Ind. Lit., p. 185, n.). Hoiikins goes 
so far as to state that in Panini’s Sutra they were only 
objects of such worship as is accorded to most Hindu 
heroes after death (The Great Epic of India, p. 395, n.). 
The epithet Bhagavat is applied to Vasudeva not in the 
original sutra, but only in the Mahabhashya of Patanjali. 
Even in the fourth century B. C. Vasudeva (the 
Indian Herakles mentioned by Megasthenes) does not 
appear to have been regarded as the god of gods, but only 
as a demi-god. Megasthenes merely states that he was 
held in special honour ” by the Sourasenoi, but nowhere 
says that he was worshipped as the god of gods. The 
allusion to his ''birthamong the Indians probably shows 
that he was still regarded as a human hero. They (the 
Indians) assert that Herakles was born among theni.^’ 
“ Herakles however who is currently reported to have come 
as a stranger, is said to have been in reality a native of 
India” (McCrindle’s Megasthenes and Arrian, pp. 39, 200). 
It is in the Besnagar Inscription that we find Vasudeva 
exalted to the rank of the Supreme Deity. 

The Garudadlivaja points to the close connection 
between Vasudeva and Solar worship, because Garuda 
or Suparna is connected with Vishnu and other Sun-gods. 
In the Bodhayana Dharma Sutra (ii, 5,24) ^^Garutman” 
is associated with Narayana-Vishnu. 
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The inscription of Heliodoros shows that the Garurla 
standard was not copied from the Roman eagle as contended 
by V. Smith, but was the recognised emblem of 
Vasudeva, the lord of tlie Bhagavalas, in the second 
century B.C. The Besnagar record testifies to the 
proselytizing zeal of the Bhagavatas in the pre-Christian 
centuries, and shows that their religion was excellent 
enough to capture the hearts of cultured Greeks, and 
catholic enough to admit them into its fold. 

The second pari, of the inscription may be compared to 
the Second Pillar Edict of Asoka. Furthermore, the three 
immortal precepts—dama, tyaga and apramada look like a 
quotation from the Gita, xvi, 1-2, where dama, tyaga and 
apaisunam are inculcated. 

Much light is thrown on the state of Bbagavatism in 
the second century B.C. by the Mahabhashya of Patanjali. 
(Ind. Ant., Vol. iii, pp. 14-16.) 

Patanjali mentions Vasudevavargyah, and Vasudevavar- 
ginah the followers of Vasudeva). Like his contem¬ 
porary Heliodoros, but unlike Panini, Patanjali looked upon 
Krishna Vasudeva not as a mere Kshatriya but as a divine 
being. Under Pan., iv, 3. 98, he says tbatthe word Vasudeva 
is the name of Bhagavat, and not of a Kshatriya, i.e., 
Vasudeva is to be taken here, in his capacity as a divine 
being, and not in his capacity as a mere Kshatriya; for 
in this latter capacity the name comes under the Sutra 
iv, 3.99. 

In the time of Patanjali the story of Krishna was the 
subject of dramatic representations similar to those con¬ 
nected with the festivals in honour of Bacchus and the 
mediaeval European mysteries. The popularity of the 
Krishna-cult was not a little due to those dramatic per¬ 
formances—the prototypes of the modern Yatras, 
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In the dissertation on Bahuvrihi compounds, Pan, ii, 
2.23, the following occurs in the Mahabhashya— Sankar- 
shanadviUyas^ahalam Krishnasya vardJiatdm^ ^^May the 
power of Krishna, assisted by Sankarshana increase/’ 
From this we gather that Sankarshana was his constant 
companion and assistant—as might have been inferred 
from their clx^se association in the Ghasundi Inscription. 

Under Pan. Sutra vi, 3.6. Patalijali quotes Jandr- 
damdvatmachakiHha eva^^ (Janardana with himself as 
the fourth), as an apparent exception to the rule. The 
line, according to Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, is probably 
quoted from an existing poem on Krishna. 

In discussing the evidence, afforded by the Maha- 
bh^hya, for the early existence of the drama, Weber 
notices the fact that the two legends mentioned as the 
subjects of representation are Balibandha and Kaiiisa- 
badha, and he points out that, as the first of these subjects 
is undoubtedly taken from the legend of Vishnu, it is 
probably necessary to assume that already Vishnu and 
Krishna stood in a close relationship (J. R. A. S., 1908, 
p. 172). Patanjali notices under Panini ii, 2.34 a verse in 
which it is stated that musical instruments were sounded in 
the gatherings at the temples of Rama and Kesava. 
Rama and Kesava are undoubtedly Balarama and Krishna. 
The name Kesava ” applied to Krishna in this verse 
clearly indicates that in the second century B.C. he was 
already identified by the Brahmanas with Narayana-Vishnu, 
for we learn from the Bodhayana Dharmasutra that Kesava 
was an epithet of Narayana-Vishnu (Bodh. Dh. S., ii, 5.24). 

The exact period when Krishna Vasudeva was first 
identified with Narayana-Vishnu cannot be ascertained. 
As Vishnu is one of the solar deities, it is not altogether 
improbable that he had, from the first, some connection 
with the religious movement associated with the name of 
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Krishna who was himself a disciple of a priest of the 
Sun. But there is no direct evidence to show that 
Vishnu occupied a place in the early Bhagavata Pantheon. 
An image of the four-armed Vishnu appears on a ‘Mitra 
coin ^ of Panchala (Cunningham, Coins of Ancient India, 
p. 84), but there is nothing to show that the king who 
issued the coin was a Bhagavata, i.e?., an adherent of the 
Vasudeva-Sahkarshana cult. Vishnu worship may have 
been a rival Brahmaincal cult. A clear indication of the 
identification of Vasudeva with Narayana-Vishnu is,however, 
found in the Taittiriya Aranyaka (x, 1. 6), but the date 
of the work is uncertain. The last book in which the 
name of Vasudeva occurs is admittedly a later addition. 
It is described as Khilarupa or supplementary (see Dr. 
R. L. MitiVs Introduction to the Taittiriya Aranyaka, p. 8). 
According to Dr. Mitra it belongs to the same age with 
the earliest of the Tantras, e.^., at best the beginning of the 
Christian era. But, as its existence is presupposed by 
Apastamba, we are disposed to agree with Dr. Keith that 
the Aranyaka probably dates from the third century B. C. 
(J. R. A. S., 1915, p. 840). The appearance of Vsisudeva 
as a name of Narayana-Vishnu in a Brahmanieal work of 
the third century B. C. is significant. Was it the active 
propaganda of Asoka that led the Vedic priests to identify 
Vasudeva with Narayana-Vishnu for the purpose of winning 
over the Bbagavatas as their allies ? 

The Mahabharata contains indications that it was with 
great difficulty that the orthodox Brahmanists could be 
prevailed upon to recognise Krishna-Vasudeva as the God 
Narayana Himself. In the reviling scene in the Sabha- 
parva we have the reminiscence of an age when the claim 
of Krishna to divine honours was openly denied because 
he did not happen to be a Brahmana (ii, 42. 6). 
In Mbh., i, 197. 33, Vasudeva is only a hair of Narayana, 
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In i, ^28. 20, he is identified with Naraiyana, but this 
Narayana is a Rishi, not the Deity. The identification with 
the god Naiwana-Yishnu was however universally recog¬ 
nised when the epic was complete. {Of Vanaparva, 189, 
Bhismastavaraja (93-94, 99-100). 

Whv was Krishna identified with Vishnu and not 
with any other Vedic god? Here, in seeking to 
answer tMs question, there is full scope for the play 
of conjecture. The following facts seem to be indis¬ 
putable. Vishnu was connected from the earliest Vedic 
times with a work of deliverance for mankind id distress 
(Big Veda, vi, 49. 13). In the Satapatha Brahmara 
(v, 2. 5. 2-3) we have the remarkable statement that 
men are Vishnus.’’ In the 4itareya Brahmana Vishnu 
figures as the great helper of the gods against the 
Asuras. Vishnu assumed the form of a dwarf in order to 
recover the earth for the gods from the Asuras. (Sat. B., 
1, a, 5, 5; T. B , 1, 6, 1, 5). All these characteristics of 
Vishnu eminently fitted him to be the centre of the 
Avatara theory propounded in the Bhagavadglta, iv, 8.— 

Pariirana^a sadMnam vimsaya cha duMritm 

Bhao^masaifidhapamTtJidya mmhhavdmi yuge yuge. 

Was the Brahmanic identification of Vasudeva with 
Narayana-Vishnu accepted by the Bhagavatas in the 
pre-Christian centuries, or ignored by them as the 
Buddhists ignored the identification of their Master with 
the same deity ? The name of Narayana-Vishnu is 
conspicuous by its absence in the Bhagavata inscrip¬ 
tions of the second century B. C. It is Vasudeva 
and Sankarshana, and not Vishnu-Narayana^ who 
receive the homage of the faithful. The name 
NSrayanabaU, applied to the village mentioned in the 
Ghasundi inscription in which the puja stone-wall in honour 
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of Sankarshana and Vasudeva was built^ does not necessarily 
prove any connection between the worship of Narayana and 
the cult of Sankarshana and Vasudeva in the second 
century B.C. 

In the Gita, which, says Barth, contains probably the 
oldest dogmatic exposition we possess of Vishnuism, 
Vasudeva, indeed, says, ‘‘I am Vishnu among the 
Adityas/’ but he says in the same breath I am Sankara 
among the Budras,’’ so the passage does not prove any 
special connection between Vasudeva and Vishnu. It 
should also be noted that Vishnu is here only an Aditya, 
and nob the ‘ god of gods.’ 

The Garu(|adhvaja of the Besnagar inscripion, however, 
undoubtedly points to the recognition by the Bhagavatas 
of Vasudeva’s connection with Narayana-Vishnu. 
For we learn from the Bodhayana Dharmasutra that 
Garutmain was intimately associated with Narayana 
Vishnu. 

Here I ought to point out that although NarSyana 
and Vishnu are regarded as one and the same deity in 
the Bodhayana Dharma Sutra, the Taittiriya Aranyaka 
and several passages of the Mahabharata (i, 33.12 ; xii, 64. 
7-8, etc.) they were originally names of distinct deities. 
We have already seen that Vishnu is mentioned as early as 
the Rig Veda. He is called in the hymns Gopa, Sipivishta, 
Urukrama, etc., but not Narayana. We find the name 
Narayana for the first time in the Satapatha Brahmana 
(xii, 3.4.1,) where however it is not in an} way 
connected with Vishnu. 

Prajapati once upon a time spoke unto Purusha 
Narayana, ^ offer sacrifice ! offer sacrifice ! ’ He spoke, 
‘ verily, thou sao(6st to me offer sacrifice ! offer sacrifice!” 
and thrice I have offered sacrifice: by the morning 
service the Vasus went forth, by the midday service the 
9 
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Radras and by the evening service the Adityas; now I 
have but the offering place, and on the offering place I 
am sitting/ ’’ 

In the Taittirlya Aranyaka (x, 11. 1.) Narayana 
appears as the Deity Eternal, Supreme, and Lord,'' and 
receives the name of Hari, 

The Great Epic gives different accounts of Narayana. 
In certain passages he is called an ancient Rishi,^ the son 
of Dharma, commonly connected with Nara (Mbh., v,49. 
5-^0; vii, 200.57). Nara and Narayana are usually 
identified with Arjuna and Vasudeva (1. 228.18; v, 49.19; 
etc). In the Mahabharata, xii, 334. 18, however, Krishna 
is distinguished from Narayana. 

The following stories are told about the Rishi 
Narayana:— 

(1) Once Brihaspati and XJsanas went to Brahman, 
and also the Maruts with Indra, the Yasus with Agni, the 
Adityas, the Sadhyas, the Seven Rishis, the Gandharva 
Vi.wavasu, the ganas of Apsarases, and having bowed down 
to Brahman they sat around him. Just then the two ancient 
Rishis, Nara and Narayana, left the place. Brihaspati 
said to Brahman ; Who are these two that leave the place 
without worshipping thee ? " Brahman said that they were 
Nara and Namyana who had come from the world of men 
to the world of Brahman; worshipped by the gods and the 
Gandharvas they exist only for the destruction of the 
Asuras. Indra went to the spot where those two were 
practising austerities, accompanied by all the gods headed 
by Brihaspati. At that time the gods had^ been very 
much alarmed in consequence of a war with the Asuras. 
Indra obtained the boon that Nara and NarSyana assisted 


^ The Rishi NSrSyana was the “ Seer ” of the Purusha Sukta 
R. V., 10.90). 
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him in the battle. Both of them, by their acts, enjoy 
numerous eternal and celestial regions, and are repeatedly 
born in the times of war. (Mbh., v, 49. ^-£2.) 

(2) Narayana is older than the oldest ones. For some 
purpose that Creator of the universe took his birth as the 
son of Dharma. On Himavat he underwent austerities 
for sixty-six thousand years, and then for twice that 
period, and thus he became a Brahmana and beheld the 
Supreme Deity ^tva. The lotus-eyed Narayana recited a 
hymn to MahMeva. Siva then granted him boons, that 
neither gods, nor the Asuras, the Mahoragas, the Pi^achas, 
the Gandharvas, men, the Rakshasas, the birds, the Nagas, 
nor any creatures should ever be able to withstand his 
prowess, ‘thou shalt be superior to myself if thou ever goest 
to battle with me! ’ That god walked over the earth 
(as Krishna Vasudeva), beguiling the universe by his 
illusive power. From the austerities of Narayana was 
born a great muni Nara, who was equal to Narayana 
himself. Arjuna was none else than that Nara. The two 
Rishis who are said to be older than the oldest gods, take 
their births in every Yuga for the benefit of the world 
(Mbh., vii, 200. 57-58). 

(3) In the Krita Age, during the epoch of the self-born 
Manu, the eternal Narayana, the soul of the universe took 
birth as the son of Dharma in a quadruple form, namely, 
as ^ara, Narayana, Hari and the self-create Krishna. 
Amongst them all Nara and Narayana underwent the 
severest austerities by repairing to the Himalayan retreat 
known by the name of Badari (Mbh., xii, 334. 9-10). 

In certain other passages of the Great Epic, Narayana 
is the name of a god usually identified with Vishnu, and 
not associated with Nara. The god Narayana took away 
the amrita from the Asuras and made Garuda his vehicle 
and emblem. 
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In the episode of the ^^vetadv^pa Narajaua is the name 
of the strange God of the White Islanders (Mbh., xii, 3‘36- 
27-55). ''On the northern shores of the ocean of milk 

there is an island of great splendour called by the 
name of White Island. The men that inhabit that 
island have complexions as white as the rays of the moon 
and are devoted to Narayana.^’ 

^^Ineapable of being seen, in consecpienee of his 
dazzling effulgence, that illustrious Deity can be beheld 
only by those persons that in course of long ages 
succeed in devoting themselves wholly and solely to 
Him.’^ 

Sir R, G. Bhandarkar takes Narayana to mean the 
resting place or goal of Nara or a collection of Naras, and 
says that this god has a cosmic character and is not a 
historical or a mythological individual. This idea of Nara¬ 
yana was developed in the period of the Brahmanas and 
the Aranyakas till at last this god was raised to the dignity 
of the Supreme Soul (Vaisnavism, pp. 30-31). 

Whatever might have been the attitude of the 
Bhagavatas towards Narayana and Vishnu in the age of the 
Taittirlya Aranyaka, it is certain that, unlike the Buddhists, 
they ultimately did accept the identification of their master 
with these deities, as is evident not only from the Garuda 
Pillar Inscription, but from the Narayaniya, the Tusam 
Rock Inscription, and the epigraphic records of the 
^Taramabhagavata^’ emperors of the Gupta line. 

Besides the inscriptions discovered at Ghasundi and 
Besnagar, and the Mahabhashya of Patanjali, we have 
another valuable record which testifies to the growing 
importance of Bhagavatism in the period immediately 
preceding the Christian era. This is the famous Nanaghat 
Cave Inscription (Liiders, inscription No. 1112, Epigraphia 
Indica, Vol. X, Appendix, p. 121). It records, after an* 
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invocation of Dhamma, Ida (Indra), Sankarshana, and 
Vasudeva^ the descendants of Chanda, the four Lokapalas 
Yama, Yanina, Kiibera, Vasava, the fees given at various 
sacrifices by the daughter of the Maharathi Kalalaya, the 

scion of the Amgiya family, the wife of.Siri, 

the mother of prince Yedisiri, the son of a king who is 
called Lord of Dakshinapatha, and mother of Sati 
Sirimata. 

This inscription is remarkable in many respects. It is 
not a Bhagavata record like the inscriptions discovered 
at Ghasundi and Besnagar. The reference to sacrificial 
fees paid to j^riests for the performance of sacrifices proves 
incontestably that the donor was a Brahmanist. The 
deities mentioned are mostly Brahmanic. The appearance 
among them of the names of Sankarshana and Vasudeva 
shows that a rapprochement between the Brahmanists and 
the Bhagavatas had already begun. The older attitude of 
the orthodox school towards Vasudeva is reflected in the 
reviling scene of the Sabhaparva of the Mahabharata, 
42*6 

Yadyayarfh jagatah karta yathainarh murkha manya&e 

Kasmmm Brafmanam samyagTitmanamavagaeTichkati 

In Mbh., ix, 60. 23, Vasudeva is painted as a pious hypocrite 
(gf, Bharmacfichhalamapi hrutva Kesavdt sa visampate). 

The newer attitude is reflected in the passages where 
Vasudeva is represented as a friend of the Brahmarias 
(xii, 47. 94, Nawo BraJmanyadevdyago brdJimanahitdyacha)^ 
the origin of the Vedas (xii, 210.9, Bralimanomukhain). 
Persons conversant with the Vedas know Him as Vishnu 
(xii, 210.10 Pum^liam sanaianam Fishnum yam tarn 
Fedavido viduh). 

The NanaghSt Inscription shows further that the 
Bhagavata religion was no longer confined to Northern 
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India, but had spread to the south and had captured the 
hearts of the sturdy people of Maharashtra. From 
Maharashtra it was destined to spread to the Tamil country 
and then flow back with renewed vigour to the • remotest 
corners of the Hindu world. 



LECTURE III. 


BniaAVATiSM and the Non-Brahmanical 
Creeds of Ancient India. 

While the Religion of Vasudeva was slowly spreading 
from its cradle in the valley of the Jumna, India saw the 
rise and progress of three great non-Brahmanical creeds 
which had chequered careers in the annals of Hindus than. 
These were the religions of Makkhali Gosala, of Vardha- 
mana Mahavira, and of Gautama Buddha. The followers 
of these faiths were known as Ajivikas, Jainas, and Bauddhas 
respectively. A foreign religion, Christianity, was also 
introduced, probably as early as the third century A.D. 

The question of the relation of Bhagavatism to these 
religions is a subject well worth study. 

Bhagavatism and the Ajlvihas. 

Kern and Biibler were of opinion that the Ajivikas 
were a subdivision of the Bhagavatas. The Ajivikas 
acknowledged as their first teacher Nanda Vaehchha; in 
the Puranas this epithet, “ the child of Nanda is applied 
to Krishna Vasudeva. Utpala in commenting on a 
passage in the Brihajjataka of Yarahamihira which men¬ 
tions the Ajivikas together with the Vriddhasravakas, 
Nirgranthas, etc., says :— ‘‘ Ajtviha grahanam cha Ndrdyan- 
aaritandm —^and the use of Ajivika refers to those who 
have taken refuge with Narayana, and in support of his 
explanation brings forward two passages which he ascribes 
to Kalakacharyya. The first of the passages shows the 
use of Ekadandin for Ajivika, the second passage Utpala 
renders by Kesava marga dlkshita Kesavabhahtah Bhaga-^ 
vaiah itgcrthah. 
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In J. B. A. S.j 1911j p. 960, Dr. Biihler observes that 
the recovery of the Vaikhanasa Dharma Sutra permits 
him fully to prove the correctness of Kernes identification 
of the Ajivikas with the Bhagavatas. 

The theory of Kern and Biihler has been ably contro¬ 
verted by Prof. D. B. Bhandarkar in the Indian Antiquary, 
1912, p. 286, et seq. He says that the real meaning of 
the extract from Utpala’s commentary has been mis¬ 
understood by Kern and Biihler. Utpala does not say 
that the word Ajivika means Narayanasrita. He merely 
says that in the text on which he is commenting the word 
Ajivika is used as an Upalahliana to denote Narayanasrita. 
Vj^alahhana means a mark indicative of something that 
the word itself does not actually express. The view of 
Bhandarkar is now generally accepted by scholars V. 
Smithes Early History of India^ third edition, p. 166, n.). 

Bhagavatism and Jainim, 

The Jainas represnt Vasudeva as a near relation of 
the Arhat Arishtanemi (Uttaradhayana, Lee. xxii). They 
include Vasudeva and Baladeva among the sixty-three 
l^alaka-Purushas (Hemaehandra's Trishashtisalaka-purusha- 
charita; R^hakanta Leva's Sabdakalpadruma, p. 1492 ; 
Jacobi, Sthaviravallcharita,p. 3; Barth, Religions of India, 
p. 167, n.). The ^alaka-purushas are the great personages 
who, according to the belief of the Jainas, have, since the 
present order of things, risen in the history of the world, 
and directed or influenced its course; they comprise the 
twenty-four Tirthakaras, the twelve Chakravartins, the 
nine Vasudevas, the nine Baladevas, and the nine Prati- 
vasudevas. 

In the Chhandogya Upanishad Ghora Angirasa while 
instructing his disciple Krishna placed certain moral 
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states on an equality with certain parts o£ the sacrificial 
procedure. Among these moral states Ahimsa is specially 
mentioned. The Ahimsa doctrine foreshadowed here was 
taken up by the Jainas. 

Dr. Keith remarks in the J.R.A.S. 1915, pp. 842-843, 
The (Jaina) faith is deeply permeated with Hindu 
influences, and especially with influences of Krsna worship. 
Of this there can be no more striking proof than the 
taking over of the Krsna legend and its reworking in 
a tedious shape ; its importance is seen in the fact that the 
legend of Mahavlra^s birth is entirely derived from that 
of Krsna’s birth.” Cf, Jacobi, Jaina Sutras, Part I, S.B.E., 
Vol. XXII, pp. 218—230, and Vishnu Purana, V, 1, 
72 et seq. 

Dr. Macnicol says (Indian Theism, p. 63) in its 
original democratic character and in its universalism, we 
have two notes of theism which the sect of Mahavira may 
have learned from such worship as that of Vasudeva- 
Krishna.” 


Bh^gavaiism and Buddhism. 

We now come to the important question of Bhagavata 
influence on Buddhism. We have already stated that 
the story of Vasudeva forms the subject of one of the 
Buddhist Jatakas, the Ghata Jataka. Ghata, the 

brother of Vasudeva, is identified with Buddha himself, 
while Vasudeva is identified with Sariputta (CowelFs 
Jataka, Vol. IV, p. 57), 

There can be no doubt of the immense influence which 
Bhagavatism exercised upon Buddhism. The Ahimsa 
doctrine foreshadowed in the Chhandogya Upanishad 
was afterwards taken up by the Buddhists as well as the 
Jainas. The Saddharmapundlarika contains a number of 
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passages which remind us of the Grita. In Saddharma, xv, 
7-9, Buddha says: “ Repeatedly am I born in the world of 

the living . I see how the creatures are afflicted 

. I will reveal to them the true law.’"' This looks 

like an echo of the Gita, iv. 7-8, Whensoever piety 
languishes, and impiety is in the ascendant, I create 
myself. I am born age after age, for the protection of 
the good, for the destruction of evil-doers, and the establish¬ 
ment of piety. 

The Awakening of Faith of the famous Buddhist 
writer Asvaghosha also shows abundant traces of the 
influence of the Bhagavadgita. Teitaro Suzuki, the trans¬ 
lator of the Awakening of Faith,” observes (p. 44): “A 
supplementary point to be noticed in Asvaghosha is the 
abundance of similar thoughts and passages with those 
in the Bhagavadgita.” The same writer adds that 'Mt 
is an open question which of the two has an earlier date.” 
But a comparison of the styles of Asvaghosha's Buddha- 
charitaand of the Bhagavadgita leaves no room for doubt 
that the Gita preceded Asv,aghosha. The Gita belongs to 
an age considerably prior to the epoch of the artificial depart¬ 
ment of Sanskrit literature to which the Buddhacharita 
belongs. In its general character, the style impresses one as 
quite archaic in its simplicity. It is considered by a critic 
like Hopkins to be one of the older poems of the Maha- 
bharata. We have adduced reasons for believing that it was 
probably composed three centuries before the Christian era, 
whereas '' by the unanimous testimony of the best autho¬ 
rities we yet have on the later forms of Buddhism, that is to 
say, the Tibetan and Chinese historiographers, Asvaghosha 
lived in the time of the most famous of the Kushan 
kings, Kanishka. ” (Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, pp. 
314-315.) That x4svaghosha was fairly acquainted with 
the Krishna story is proved by his reference to the famous 
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deeds o£ ^auri (Krishna) which mere warriors were unable 
to perform :— 

Acharyyaham yogavidhau dvijdnamapraptamanyair 

Janaho jagdma. 

Khydtdm harmo/tyi cha yani SaiireJi Surddayasteshvab- 

alttbabk^vuh, 
Buddhaeharita, Canto. I, 50. 

In the Gita, ix. 19^ Krishna says : ‘‘ 1 am immortality 
and also death ; and I, O Arjuna! am that which is and 
that which is not.^’ In the Awakening of Faith 
we have the following passage :—The Soul as birth- 
and-death comes forth from the Tathagata’s womb. 
But the immortal suchness) and the mortal 
birth-and-death) coincide with each other.’’ (Teitaro 
Suzuki’s translation, pp. 60-61.) 

In the Gita, (iv. 14 and 18) Krishna teaches :— 
Actions defile me not. I have no attachment to the fruit 
of actions.” He is wise among men, he is possessed of 
devotion, who sees action in inaction, and inaction in 
action ”; according to Suzuki this teaching exactly coincides 
with the practical side of Asvaghosha’s doctrine of Such- 
uess (bhutatathata). (The Awakening of Faith, p. 94, n.). 

Asvaghosha (op. cit. p. 145) says that After this 
reflexion they should make great vows (mahapranidhana), 
and with full concentration of spiritual powers think of 
Buddha and the Bodhisattvas. When they have such a 
firm conviction, free from all doubts, they will assuredly 
be able to be born in the Buddha country beyond, when 
they pass away from the present life, and seeing there 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, to complete their faith and to 
eternally escape from all evil creations (apaya). The 
same idea of salvation, says Suzuki, is expressed in the 
Bhagavadgita, viii. 5-7 ;* He who leaves this body and 
departs (from this world) remembering me in (his) last 
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moments, comes into my essence. There is no doubt of 
that. Also whichever form (of deity) he remembers when 
he finally leaves this body, to that he goes, O son of 
KuntI! having been used to ponder on it. Therefore, at 
all times remember me, and engage in battle. Fixing 
your mind and understanding on me, you will come to me, 
there is no doubt. 

Dr. Macnicol in his Indian Theism (p. 65) agrees with 
Senarfc that the Buddhist tradition certainly moves in a 
Krishnaite atmosphere.'’’ Senart and Poussin are of opi¬ 
nion that there was an intimate relation betw’^een the new 
way of deliverance and ihe old theistic cults of India, and 
affirm with confidence that devout worshippers of Narayana 
had much to do in the making of the Buddhist doctrine 
even from its inception (Poussin’s Opinions, pp. 241-8). 

Mr. Jayaswal points out (Ind. Ant., 1918, March, 
p. 84) that the custom of worshipping footprints had been 
already an old institution before the time of the Buddha. It 
probably originated in the Vedic legend of Vishnu’s stepping 
over the earth, and was borrowed by the Buddhists. Aurpa- 
vabha, a predecessor of Yaska, takes the verse ^ idam Fishnur 
vicJiahrame tredha mdadhe padam^ in the sense that Vishnu 
literally and physically in the past strode in the manner 
described by Sakapuni, stepping over the earth, horizon 
and sky, and in ascending (he stepped) at the Vishnu- 
pada on the Gaya peak ” {Smndroha'ne Fishmipade Gayahi 
rmUyaurnavabkah ). 

Bhagavatism and Christianity, 

The appearance in India of a religion of Bhakti was, 
in the opinion of several eminent Western scholars, an 
event of purely Christian origin. Christianity, according 
to these scholars, exercised an influence of greater or less 
account on the worship and story of Krishna. 
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P. Georgi in. his Alphabetmn Tibetanum stated that 
^ Krishna ^is only a corruption of the name of the Saviour 
the deeds correspond wonderfully with the name, though 
they have been impiously and cunningly polluted by most 
wicked impostors.” He supposed that the borrowing 
took place from the apocryphal books concerning Jesus 
Christ,” and especially from the Manichaeans. But even 
Weber was forced to admit that his proofs were very 
wild. He derived the names Ayodhya, Yudishthira, Yadava, 
from Juda, Arjuna from John, Durvasas from Peter. 

Sir William Jones went the length of asserting (As. 
Res., i. 274) that ^^the Spurious gospels which abounded 
in the first ages of Christianity, had been brought to India, 
and the wildest part of them repeated to the Hindus, who 
ingrafted them on the old fable of Cesava, the Apollo of 
Greece.” 

Polier, Mythologie, i. 445, sought at least in the 
Victory over Kaliya, a travesty of the tradition of the 
Serpent, the tempter who introduces death into the world, 
and whose head the Saviour of the human race shall 
crush,” 

Kleuker, in his treatise on the history and the antiqui¬ 
ties of Asia, says that he can believe that the Krishna 
story did not take its origin from the Gospels, but it is 
quite possible that it has borrowed something from them. 

In later times there were special theological reasons 
unfavourable to the discussion of the question of the in¬ 
debtedness of Krishnaism to Christianity. Writers seemed 
to fear that some of the sanctity of Christianity would be 
lost if something borrowed from it was found in the 
Krishna cult. 

The discussion of the question was revived by the great 
German writer Weber in his essay, ‘^An investigation 
into the origin of the festival of Krishna Janmashtaml.'^* 
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(Indian Antiquary, 1874), Weber’s theory of the in- 
debfcedness of Krishnaism to Christianity rests on the fol¬ 
lowing points (Ind. Ant., 1873, p. ^85; Ind. Ant, 1874, 
Weber on the Krishna JanmashtamI ”) :— 

(1) The worship of Krishna as sole God is one of the 
latest phases of Indian religious systems, of which there 
is no trace in Varahamihira. 

(2) This worship of Krishna as sole God has no intelli¬ 
gible connection with his earlier position in the Brahmani- 
cal legends. In the Chhandogya Upanishad Krishna is an 

eager scholar.” In the MahabhSrata he is a brave hero 
and warrior of the Vrishni race. But in the same epic he 
appears further exalted to semi-divine rank as the wise 
friend and counsellor of the Pan(Javas, of supernatural 
power and wisdom. There is a gap between the earlier 
and later positions of Krishna which nothing but the sup¬ 
position of an external influence can account for. 

(4) The legend, in the Mahabharata, of Svetadvipa and 
the revelation which is made there to Narada by Bhagavat 
Himself shows that Indian tradition bore testimony to 
such an influence. 

(5) The legends of Krishna’s birth, the solemn 
celebration of his birthday, in the honours of which his 
mother Devaki participates, and finally his life as a 
herdsman, a phase the furthest removed from the original 
representation, can only be explained by the influence of 
Christian legends. 

As to the first point, the Besnagar Inscription proves 
conclusively that the divinity of Krishna Vasudeva 
is not a post-Christian innovation, but is as old at least as 
the second century B. C. In that famous inscription 
Vasudeva is called Devadeva,” the God of gods, and 
his votary Heliodoros, the ambassador of the Greek king 
Antialkidas, is called a Bhagavata. Thus not only the 
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deification of Krishna, but the existence of the Bhagavafca 
sect preceded the birth of Jesus Christ by at least two 
centuries. The testimony of the Ghasundi Inscription and 
of the Mahabhashya of Patanjali points to the same 
conclusion. The identification of Yasudeva and the god 
Vishnu is clearly implied in the Taittiriya Aranyaka 
(x. I, 6) which, according to Dr. Keith, cannot be placed 
later than the third century B. C. The Aranyaka was 
known to Apastamba who must have lived at least 
three centuries before Christ (Biihler^s Introduction to the 
Sutras of Apastamba, pp. xxv, xliii). 

As regards the second point, Telang rightly points out 
that the transition from a great human hero to a hero regard¬ 
ed as an incarnation of the Deity is neither so unusual nor 
inexplicable that we must imagine some external influence 
to explain it. What external influence was at work in the 
apotheosis of Kapila, of Parsvanatha or of Buddha ? Even 
if we assume, for argument’s sake, that there was some 
external influence, it could not have been the influence of 
Christianity, because Krishna was already worshipped 
as the God of gods two centuries before the birth 
of Christ. 

We now come to the legend of ^vetadvlpa which 
occurs in the ^antiparva of the Mahabharata (xii. 336-339). 
Upariehara Yasu performs an Asvamedha sacrifice in 
which Brihaspati is the priest, and Ekata, Dvita, and Trita 
act as overseers (Sadasya). No animals are killed on the 
occasion, and the oblations are prepared in accordance 
with the precepts of the Aranyakas. The Bhagavat, the 
God of gods, being invisible, takes the offering and 
carries it off' without showing Himself to Brihaspati. 
Brihaspati is angry, when Ekata, Dvita and Trita explain 
to him that God is to be seen only by those on whom He 
shows His Grace. They themselves once went to the 
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White Island (^veta dvipa) to see Hari or Narayana, 
performed austerities for a long time, but were told that 
N^ayana was not to be seen by them, as they were not 
His Bhaktas. They give an account of the White Island 
and its inhabitants. We have next an account of 
Narada’s visit to the Island and his success in seeing 
Narayana. Weber supposes that in this narrative of the 
three Rishis Ekata, Dvita and Trita, we have a description 
of a Christian worship that certain Hindu pilgrims might 
have witnessed. 

Lassen concurs in the belief that some Brahmanas became 
acquainted with Christianity in some country lying to the 
north of India, and brought home some Christian doctrines. 
This he considers to be supported by :— 

(а) the name of the White Island and the colour of its 
inhabitants, so different from that of the Indians ; 

(б) the ascription to these people of the worship of an 
Unseen God, while the Indians of the same period had 
images of their deities ; 

(c) the attribution to them of faith, the efficiency of 
which is not an ancient Indian tenet; 

(d) the value attributed to prayer, which is a less 
important element in Indian than in Christian rites; and 

(e) the fact that the doctrine which they learnt is 
described as one only made known to the Indians at a 
late period. 

Lassen holds it as the most likely supposition that 
Parthia was the country where the Brahmanas met with 
Christian missionaries. Weber prefers Alexandria. Ac¬ 
cording to Dr. Macnicol it probably refers to some Chris¬ 
tian settlement to the north of India. Kennedy says 
(J. R. A. S. 1907, p. 482) “ The direction can only point 
to some place beyond the great mountain ranges, to 
Bactria, perhaps to Lake Issykul.’* 
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Dr. Seal in his Comparative Studies in Vaishiiavism 
and Christianity/’ observes This Narayaniya record, 
in m}’ opinion, contains decisive evidence o£ an actual 
journey or voyage undertaken by some Indian Vaishnavas 
to the coasts o£ Egypt or Asia Minor, and makes an 
attempt in the Indian eclectic fashion to include Christ 
among the Avatars or Incarnations of the Supreme 
Spirit Narayana, as Buddha came to be included in a 
later age’’ (p. 30). He refers to Mbh., xii. 335. 11. 

Chhatrakritislrsha megJtaughmimZidah 

Sa m a mush Jcacha tushkd raj Iva ch ch h a dapadcth 

iSh ash tijd dan fair/j u kt ah aSV kl air ash tahh irdamsh trdlh iry e 

Jihvdbhirge Tihrarakfrnm lelihyante suryaprakhyam. 

According to Dr. Seal (op. cit. p. 53) the Eucharist 
is here described. The inhabitants drink up the Logos 
Snryaprakhyanh rihvarakiram devam. All these epithets 
are applicable to the Logos, especially as conceived by the 
Syrian Christians and Gnostics.” 

The highly imaginative character of the description 
of the White Island and its inhabitants, as well as some 
indications in the nanative that it is not to be taken literally, 
has however convinced some scholars, that the story is a 
mere flight of fancy. The Svetadvipa is said to lie to 
the north of the Ocean of Milk, and' to the north-west of 
Mount Meru, and above it by 3^,000 Yojanas (Mbh., xii. 
335.8-9). I should like to know,” says Telang, “ what 
geograjdiy has any notion of the quarter of this earth 
where we are to look for that sea of milk and mount of 
gold. Consider next the description of the wonderful 
people inhabiting this wonderful Dvipa. 

Te Sohasiarchchisham devam prarimnii sanUtanam 
Jnivdr?yu nitUhani a7iishpaudah mgandhhuth. 

xii. 336.29. 
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It will be news to the world, that there were in 
Alexandria or elsewhere a whole people without any organs 
of sense, who ate nothing, and who entered the Sun— 
whatever that may mean! Remember, too, that the 
instruction which Narada receives in this wonderful land 
is not received from its inhabitants, but from Bhagavat, 
from God Himself. Nor let it be forgotten, that the doc¬ 
trines which the Deity there announces to Narada cannot 
be shown to have any connexion whatever with Christianity 
* * * the whole of the prelection addressed to 

Narada bears on its face its essentially Indian character, 
in the references to the three qualities, to the twenty-five 
primal principles, to the description of final emancipation 
as absorption or entrance into the Divinity, and various 
other matters of the like character/^ (Introductory Essay 
to the Bhagavadgita, p. xxxv.) 

Even assuming that the story is not a ^ flight of fancy,^ 
there are still grave reasons for doubting the correctness 
of Weberns theory. 

^^The fact,” says Hopkins (The Religions of India, 
p. 432), that the ^ one god ^ is already a hackneyed phrase 
of philosophy ; that there is no resemblance to a trinitarian 
god; that the hymn sung to this one god contains no trace 
of Christian influence, but is on'the other hand thoroughly 
native in tone and phraseology, being as follows : ' Victory 
to thee thou god with lotus eyes ; Reverence to thee, thou 
creator of all things ; Reverence be to thee, 0 Vishnu 
(Hrishlke^a); thou Great Person; first born one^; all these 
facts indicate that if the White Islanders are indeed to be 
regarded as foreigners worshipping a strange god, that god 
is strictly monotheistic and not trinitarian. Weber lays 
stress on the expression ‘ first-born,^ which he thinks refers 
to Christ; but the epithet is old (Vedic), and is common, 
and means no more than ‘ primal deity. ^ " 
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The name o£ the White Island and the colour of its 
inhabitants svetah Purnarhsah do not necessarily 
prove that some Christian settlement (Parthia) is meant. 
Hopkins says (the Great Epic of India, p. 116) that the 
white men of the White Island ^ in the north-west ’ may 
be Kashmere Brahmanas. The question whether Lassen 
or Hopkins is right cannot be definitely settled. There 
seems no more reason to reject Hopkins^ theory than to 
accept the theory of Lassen. 

As regards the second point of Lassen we need only 
point out that the God of the White Islanders was in¬ 
visible only to those who were not His Bhaktas— na m 
8ahya8tvahJhaktem drashtuih clevah kaihanchana (Mbh., xii. 
836-54), but could be seen by His Bhaktas. He was 
therefore not altogether an Unseen God. Moreover it has 
not been proved that all the Indians of the period when 
the Narayaniya was composed had images of their deities. 
The most advanced philosophers and the Rishis who 
meditated upon God in the woods usually dispensed with 
images. The ^ worship of an unseen God ^ was familiar 
to the Indians from the age of the Rig Veda {cf. the 
hymns to Hiranyagarbha). 

Lassen opines that the efficiency of ^faith Ms not 
an ancient Indian tenet. This is hardly correct. Dr. Seal 
observes (Comparative Studies in Vaishnavism and Chris¬ 
tianity, p. 5) The Vedic Hymns are replete with senti¬ 
ments of piety and reverence (Bhakti and Sraddha) in the 

worship of the gods.The Upasana Kandas of the 

Aranyakas and Upanishads lay the foundations of the 
Bhakti-Marga, Way of Devotion or Faith.'’ (p. 8.)—The 
Patanjala Yoga Sutras lay down devout worship of the 
Lord as the surest and swiftest means of attaining Yoga 
as a means to Emancipation. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar also 
proves that Bhakti had a purely Indian origin (Vaisnavism, 
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pp. The thought of India/^ says Dr. Keith, 

(J.H.A.S. 1915, p. 834), started from a religion which had 
in Varuna a god of decidedly moral character, and the simple 
worship of that deity with its consciousness of sin and trust 
in the divine forgiveness is doubtless one of the first roots 
of Bhakti'^ gloving faith). There is much,says Dr. 
Maenicol (Indian Theism, p. 11)/‘ in the prayers and 
hymns to Varuna tha't brings back to one who knows it 
the lofty language of Hebrew seers and psalmists.’^ Prof. 
Garbe, in his translation of the Bhagavadgita (pp. 29 ff.), 
observes that a monotheistic religion, in which the object 
of worship was looked upon as a kindly, not a terrible, 
deity, would naturally beget toe feelings of Bhakti in the 
hearts of his worshippers. Panini actually speaks of 
Bhakti dedicated to Vasudeva. 

The statement of Lassen that prayer is less important 
an element in Indian than in Christian rites is also not 
accurate. From the age of the Rig Veda to that of the 
latest Puranas prayer formed an important part of Hindu 
worship. There is in fact,” says Professor Macdonell 
(MacdonelPs Vedic Mythology, p. 27), no hymn to 
Varuna and the Adityas in which the prayer for forgive¬ 
ness does not occur, as in the hymns to other deities the 
prayer for worldly goods.” 

How e’er we who thy people are, 

0 Varuna, thou shining god. 

Thy rita injure day by day, 

Yet give us over nor to death, 

Nor to the blow of Rngry foe. 

R.V., i. 25.1, 2 (Hopkins’ translation). 

It is clear from what we have said that the doctrines 
which the travellers to the Svetadvipa learnt were not 
imported to India at a late period. 
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As regards the Narayanlya verse (Mbh., xii 335.11) 
referred to by Dr. Seal, the following translation is given 
by Pi-atapehandra Eay, C.I.E. ((^antiparva, Vol. II, 
pp. 744-746) 

Their heads seem to be like umbrellas. Their voices 
are deep like that of the clouds. Each of them has four 
mushkas. The soles of their feet were marked by hundreds 
of lines. They had sixty teeth all of which were white 
(arid large) and eight smaller ones. They had many tongues. 
Wi+b those tongues they seemed to lick the very Sun 
whose face is turned towards every direction.'’’ 

Where are we to find the men with four mushkas, and 
sixty teeth ? The whole description seems to be a flight of 
fancy. The omission of the name of Buddha from the list 
of the Avataras given in the Narayaniya (Mbh., xii. 339, 
103-104} shows that the author was singularly wanting in 
that spirit of eclecticism, which, according to Dr. Seal, led 
him to include Christ among the Avataras of Narayana. 

We have now to consider whether there is any reliable 
evidence of Christian influence on the legends of the Child 
Krishna and on the celebration of his birth-day. 

Weber observes (Ind. Ant., 1874, p. 21) : ^^The most 
difficult point in connection with the festival of the 
birth-day of Krishna lies clearly in the description, and 
particularly in the pictorial representation, of him as a 
suckling at his mother’s breast, and in the homage paid 
to the mother, represented as lying on a couch in a cow¬ 
house, vho has borne him, ^ the .lord of the world,’ in 
her womb. Such a representation of the god is a strange 
contrast to the other representations of him—to that of 
the epos, for example, in which he appears as a warrior- 
hero and is moreover, the only thing of its kind in India.” 

According to the great German scholar, the birth-day 
festival of Krishna, and the pictorial representation of him 
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as a suckling at his mother’s breast, which forms an 
integral part of that festival, are borrowed from the legends 
regarding the Virgin and the representations of the 
Madonna lac tans, and came to India from the West at a 
time when ^'The Madonna and the child ” had already on 
their side won a firm and sure place in the Christian 
ritual. 

Weber adds that in the train of the birth-day festival 
we must suppose that other legendary matters came to 
India which are found in the accounts of the Harivarhsa, 
of the Jaimini Bharata, and in some interpolated passages 
of the MahSbharata, in the Puranas, especially in the 
Bhagavata Parana and its offshoots which describe and 
embellish the birth and childhood of Krishna with notices 
which remind us irresistibly of Christian legends. Take, 
for example, the statement of the Vishnu Purana that 
Nanda, the foster-father of Krishna, at the time of the 
latter’s birth, went with his pregnant wife Yasoda to 
Mathura to pay taxes (c/. Luke II, 4, 5) or the pictorial 
representation of the birth of Krishna in the cowstall or 
shepherd’s hut, that corresponds to the manger, and of 
the shepherds, shepherdesses, the ox and the ass that stand 
round the woman as she sleeps peacefully on her couch 
without fear of danger. Then the stories of the persecu¬ 
tions of Kamsa, of the massacre of the innocents, of the 
passage across the river (Christophoros), of the wonderful 
deeds of the child, of the healing-virtue of the water in 
which he was washed, etc., etc. Whether the accounts 
given in the Jaimini Bharata of the raising to life by 
Krishna of the dead son of Duhsala, of the cure of 
Kubja, of her pouring a vessel of ointment over him, of 
the power of his look to take away sin, and other subjects 
of the kind came to India in the same connection with the 
birth-day festival may remain an open question.” 
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Weber does not stand alone in his view concerning the 
influence of Christianity on the legends of Krishna. 

The coincidences/’ says Hopkins (the Religions of India, 
p, 430), “ as some scholars marvellously regard them, 
between the legends of Christ and Krishna are too 
extraordinary to be accepted as such. They are direct 

importations, not accidental coincidences. It 

remains only to ask from which side is the borrowing ? 
Considering how late are these Krishna legends in India 
there can be no doubt that the Hindu borrowed the tales, 
but not the name; for the last assumption is quite 
improbable because Krishna (=Christ ?) is native enough, 
and Jishnu is as old as the Rig Veda.” 

About the first century of the Christian era,” 
says Sir R. G. Bhandarkar (Ind. Ant., 191^, p. 15), ^Hhe 
boy god of a wandering tribe of the Abhiras came to be 
identified with Vasudeva. In the course of their wander¬ 
ings eastward from Syria or Asia Minor they brought 
with them, probably, traditions of the birth of Christ 
in a stable, the massacre of the innocents, etc., Vnd the 
name Christ itself. The name became recognised as 
Krishna, as this word is often pronounced by some Indians 
as Krista or Kusta. And thus the traditional legends 
brought by the Abhiras became engrafted on the story of 
VSsudeva Krishna of India.” 

Dr. Macnieol is inclined to believe that about the 
middle of the seventh century Nestorian missions (which 
are believed to have entered India from the north in the 
year 639) may have brought stories of the child Christ 
as well as pictures and ritual observances which affected 
the story of Krishna as related in the Puranas, and the 
worship of Krishna especially in relation to the celebra¬ 
tion of his birth festival. To this belongs the birth in 
a cow-house among cattle, the massacre of the innocents, 
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the story that his foster-father Nanda was travelling at 
the time to Mathura to i^aj tax or tribute to Kaibsa, and 
other details to be found in the various Puianas and in 
the Jaimini Bharata. 

No one can help being struck by the points of re¬ 
semblance between the story of the child Krishna and 
that of the child Christ. When one investigates, however, 
one finds that the hypothesis of a plagiarism rests on a 
weak basis. 

With regard to the birth-day festival of Krishna, 
the representation of him as a suckling at his mother^s 
breast, and the homage paid to the mother, Weber himself 
points out that the festival of the Ramanavami })resents 
many striking analogies to the Krishna-janmashtami. 
The Ramayana, which is a pre-Christian work according 
to Prof. Macclonell (Sanskrit Literature, pp. 807-310), gives 
a detailed account of Rama’s birth, and in one passage of 
that epic Rama is represented as resting in the lap of 
his mother” matvrankagata. (Ind. Ant., 1874, p. 21, n.). 
Kennedy observes (J. R. A. S. 1907, p. 484) : There is 

no Christian representation of the suckling mother before 
the twelfth century, but there is a much earlier Hindu one. 
At Elura we have a bas relief of the seven divine mothers 
each with her child on her knee or beside her; and Varahi, 
the third of the seven, is giving suck to her infant.” 
According to Piper’s representation, the adoration of 
virgin Mary was even in the fourth century A. D. far 
from prominent, and we are to date its decisive introduc¬ 
tion from the Nesforian disputes in the fifth century. 
(Ind. Ant., 1874, p. 47). If the decisive introduction 
of the worship of the Virgin dated from the fifth eenturv, 
its propagation in distant foreign lands must have taken 
place in a later age. But the association of Krishna with 
Devakl, his mother, is, as is well known, as old as the 
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Chhandogya Upanishad. We learn from the Bhitari Pillar 
Inscription that early in the fifth century A. D. 
Devaki already occupied a prominent place in the Krishna 
cultus. In his History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon^ 
p. 164j V. Smith mentions a composition, nearly life-size, 
at Pathari in the Bhopal Agency, believed to represent 
the new-born Krishna lying by the side of his mother, 
who is watched by five attendants.’’ The composition 
belongs to the Gupta Age. The Bhagavatas did not 
borrow the idea of a mother-goddess from the Christians. 
Dr. Keith observes (J. R. A. S., 1907, p. 491) :— 
“ Rhys Davids has brought evidence to show that 
there was in early days a widespread worship of Sri 
comparable to the worship of Here or Athene in many 
Greek cities which with the rise of Christianity became 
transmuted into the adoration of the Madonna.” The 
worship of Sri is as old as the Satapatha Brahmana 
(ix. 4. 3) and the Bodhayana Dharma Sutra (li. 5-'i4). 
We have representations of this goddess at Bharhut and 
other ancient Buddhist centres (Buddhist India, pp. 217- 
218) and also on the coins of Rajavula (Cunningham’s 
Coins of Ancient India, p. 86). 

As regards the pastoral associations of Krishna we 
have already pointed out that Vishnu, the Vedic deity 
with whom Krishna is identified in the pre-Christian Tait- 
tiriya Aranyaka, is called in the Rig Veda Gopa which 
means protector of cows ” according to Macdonell and 
Keith (The Vedic Index, Vol. I, p. 238), and/' herdsman ” 
according to Hopkins (The Religions of India, p. 57). 
In the Rig Veda, I. 155.6 Vishnu is called "ever young” 
Yuva akumarah. The epithets Gopa and Yuva akumarah 
of the Vedic Vishnu might have been suggestive of the 
Pauranic legend of the youthful herdsman of Vrindabana, 

12 
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just as the three strides of the same god suggested the 
legend of the Dwarf Avatara. 

Mr. Jayaswal points out (Ind. Ant., 1918, p. 84) that 
before the Baudhayana Dharma Sutras Damodara and 
Govinda were known deities. This disposes of the view 
that the Krishna worship in the child and pastoral form 
owes its origin to Christianity. 

The enmity between Kamsa and Krishna is referred 
to as familiar in Patanjali’s Mahabhashya (second century 
B.G.), and it is fair to conclude, as Macnicol says, that 
the legend of the attempt of Kamsa to kill Krishna in his 
childhood wa‘s also extant at that period. 

The story of the passage across the river need not be 
traced to a Christian source. In the Vinaya Texts, Part 
II, p. 104, we have the story of Buddha’s miraculous 
crossing of the Ganges. 

The Harivamsa and the Puranas in which the stories 
about the child Krishna, referred to by Weber, Hopkins 
and others, occur, are really not so late works as these 
scholars would have us believe. The Harivamsa and all 
the eighteen Puranas are mentioned in the Mahabharata 
and we know from the Khoh Inscription of Sarvanatha 
that the Great Epic was complete (that is, it contained 
one hundred thousand slokas) in the sixth century A.D, 
We have independent proof of the celebrity of the Vayu, 
Agni, Bhagavata, Markan^eya and Skanda Puranas in the 
seventh century A.D. (See V. Smith’s Early History of 
India, 3rd edition, p. ‘>2). The Harivamsa is mentioned 
as a famous work by Subandhu a writer of the seventh 
century A.D. (Weber’s Ind. Lit., p. 119). A Bha- 
vishyat Purana is mentioned in the Dharma Sutra of 
Apastamba (Biihler’s Introduction, p. xxviii). 

There is reason to believe that the Vayu, Brahmanc]a 
and the Vishnu Puranas were compiled during the reign 
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of Chandragupta I, the founder of the Gupta dynasty, 
who ruled from 320 A.D. to about 335 A.D. "It seems 
to be to his reign that the verses in the PurSnas defining 
the Gupta dominions refer.” (Allan^s Catalogue of the 
coins of the Gupta dynasties, p. xix). Mr. Pargiter, in his 
valuable work, the Dynasties of the Kali Age, adduces good 
grounds for placing the Matsya Puranain the third century 
A. D. Some of the Christian Scriptures from which the 
PurSnas are alleged to have borrowed the stories about the 
child Krishna are not much older. (Telang’s Introductory 
Essay to the BhagavadgltS, pp. xxiv, Ixii, Ixiii, n.). In 
J". R. A. S.j 1908, p. 533, Jackson refers to the discovery 
at Mandor in MarwSr of sculptures of certain exploits 
of the child Krishna which cannot be dated later than the 
Christian era (See Arch. Survey Report, W. India, 1906-7, 
p. 33, para. 34). 

We now come to the theory of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar. 
We learn from the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea that 
the Abhiras were already settled in Western India 
("Abiria”), in the first century A. D. They are also 
mentioned by Patanjali (Ind. Ant., 1918, p. 36). How 
could they bring with them traditions of the birth 
of Christ in a stable, of the massacre of the innocents 
and so on f Mr. V. Kanakasabhai, in )i\s Tamils Mghteen 
Hundred Years Ago, p. 57, says that the Ayar (Abhiras) 
had a tradition that they came into the Tamil land, along 
with the founder of the Patidyan family, i.e, several 
centuries before Christ. Their name Ayar is derived from 
the Dravidian "A” meaning a cow. 

Referring to kacnicol’s conjecture that Nestorian 
Missions may have brought stories of the child Christ 
about the middle of the seventh century A. D., Dr. Keith 
observes that it is not true that Nestorian Missionaries 
entered the north of India in 639 A.D. (J.R.A.S., 1915, 
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pp. 839-840). This error is borrowed from Garbe and 
ultimately from Sir G. Grierson, but for giving it wide 
currency the latter has already made complete amends by 
his correction of Takakusu on whom the ultimate responsi¬ 
bility for the mistake rests. 

Weber and his followers do not seek to present Krishna¬ 
ism as a distorted form of Christianity. They do not 
mean to assert that in Krishna India ever paid divine 
honours to Jesus. The Hindu god, in their opinion, had 
only arrogated to himself a certain number of Christian 
endowments. But Dr. Lorinser, in his Bhagavadgita, goes 
further than this. He arrives at the singular conclusion 
that the author of the Hindu poem knew and used the 
Gospels and the Christian Fathers. His arguments seem 
to be as follows (See Indian Antiquary, Vol. II, 283 et 
seq.):— 

^nkaracharya lived in the eighth century A. D.; from 
that it is to be inferred that the Gita was composed some 
five centuries earlier, e. <?., in the third century A. D.; at 
that time there were Christian communities in India; and 
there was also an Indian translation of the New Testament 
of which we have positive proof in the writings of St. 
Chrysostom. In this way,^’ Dr. Lorinser goes on to 
observe, ^Hhe possibility that the composer of the Bhagavad¬ 
gita may have been acquainted not merely with the general 
teaching of Christianity, but also with the very writings 
of the New Testament, might be shown in a veiy natural 
way, without the necessity of having recourse to rash 
hypothesis."' The Doctor finds in the Gita passages, and 
these not single and obscure, but numerous and clear, 
which present a surprising similarity to passages in the 
New Testament, and concludes that the composer was 
acquainted with the writings of the New Testament and 
used them as he thought fit. He places side by side the 
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most important of these passages in the Gita, and the 
corresponding texts of the New Testament. 

Dr. Lorinser further observes that the ideas Sraddhaand 
Bhakti are not originally Indian, but that they have been 
taken over from Christianity. In his opinion the incarna¬ 
tion of Vishnu as Krishna—the only one represented as a 
truly human incarnation of the person of the god—is an 
imitation of the Christian dogma regarding the person of 
Christ. 

Let us examine the arguments of Dr. Lorinser. It 
is not difficult to prove that the Gita is much older than 
the third century A. D. While discussing the age of the 
Mahabharata, Hopkins observes (The Great Epic of 
India, p. 387)—We may say with comparative certainty 
that, with the exception of the parts latest added, the in¬ 
troduction to the first book and the last boob, even the 
pseudo-epic was completed as early as ^00 A.D. By 
pseudo-epic Hopkins means the didactic books, the iSanti 
and the Anu§§sana Parvas (The G. E. I., p. 381). As 
the Bhagavadgita is referred to in the iSantiparva it must 
be assigned to a period considerably anterior to the second 
century A. D. Hopkins says explicitly (p. 205) that the 
Gita is unquestionably one of the older poems in the 
epic.” He further observes (p. 402) that ^Hhe Gita 
and the Gambling scene are, as wholes, metrically and 
stylistically more antique than are the Anugita and the 
extravaganzas in the battle-books.” We have already 
pointed out that the Gita must have existed in the third 
century B.C. because the contemporaneous Sutras of 
BadarEyana were known to Apastamba who cannot be 
placed later than that century. 

Regarding the coincidences between passages in the 
Gita and in the New Testament, Dr. Maenieol i§ays (Indian 
Theism, p. 276) that a careful examination of the parallels 
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that have been traced shows the resemblances to be in 
many eases purely verbal and unreal, while others can be 
paralleled from Upanishads which are certainly pre-Chris¬ 
tian . When Krishna says “ of creations I am the begin¬ 
ning and the end.of letters I am the Syllable A 

(Gita, X. 20-33) the likeness to the words in Revelation (i. 8), 
I am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the ending, 
which is, and which was, and which is to come,’" is no doubt 
striking, but Krishna is only repeating what is found in the 
Upanishads, Brahma is the A (Hopkins, The Reli¬ 
gions of India, p. 226). Krishna’s identification of 
himself with everything in the Universe is in full 
agreement with the claims for Brahman in the Upanishads, 
and that among the lists of those things, that he is there, 
should be found some of the names such as the trutb> 
the light, the way, which are applied to Christ, and 
especially to Christ in His aspect as the Eternal Word, 
is not surprising and cannot be said to prove indebtedness.’’ 
(Indian Theism, p. 276). Referring to the striking simi¬ 
larity between the declaration of the Gita, ix. 29, They 
who devoutly worship me are in me, and I in them,” and 
John, vi, 56, “ He that eateth my flesh, and drinketh my 
blood dwelleth in me, and I in him,” Dr. Muir observes 
(Ind. Ant., 1875, pp. 79-80) that the condition of oneness 
with the speaker is different in each case ; and that it is 
that oneness with him only that is common to the two 
texts. ’ In the Rig Veda some passages occur which in part 
convey the same or a similar idea. Thus in ii, 11. 12, it is 
said : “ 0 Indra, we sages have been in thee ” ; and in 
X. 142.1, ''This worshipper, 0 Agni, hath been in thee : 
0 Son of strength, he has no other kinship; in viii. 
92,32, the worshippers say to Indra, "thou art ours, and 
we thine— tvaTnasmakaTifi tava 

Let us take a few more parallel passages. 
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“ He is far from darkness,” SarvasyadhUtaramachintya- 
rupam Adit^avarnam tamasah parastaf^ (Gita, viii. 9). 

Light of lights, far from darkness is his name.” 
jyotuJidmapi tajjyoti stamasah para mucky ate. (Gita, 
xiii. 18). 

God is light, and in him is no darkness at all ” 
(I John, i. 5). 

The words here translated far from darkness ” 
{tamasah parastdt) are not peculiar to the Gita, but 
occur also in the Mun^aka Upanishad 11. ii. 6. The word 
tamasaspari meaning above, or beyond the darkness” 
occur also in the Rig Veda, 1.50.10. Gazing towards the 
upper light beyond the darkness, we have ascended to the 
highest luminary, Surya, a God among the gods.” Curi¬ 
ously enough this was one of the verses which Krishna 
learnt from Ghora Ahgirasa (Chh., hi. 17.7). In the Gita 
the words tamasah parastdt are immediately preceded by 
^ aditya-varnam^ “the sun coloured.” The Gitakara had 
thus no need to borrow anything from the Bible. Dr. Muir 
observes “ most of the verses cited from that poem (the 
Gita) by Dr. Lorinser as parallel to texts in the Bible 
appear to me either to exhibit no very close resemblance 
to the latter, or to be such as might naturally 
have occurred to the Indian w'riter, and to ofEer 
therefore only an accidental similarity ” (Ind. Ant., 1875, 
p.81). 

Dr. Lorinser finds that it is the Gospel of John in 
particular from which the composer of the Gita has taken 
the most important phrases. We have pointed out that 
the Gita existed long before the second century A. D., 
while the Gospel of John, according to Dr. Strauss, ^was 
not known until after the middle of the second century 
A. D.’ (Telang’s Introductory Essay, p. Ixii). Strauss adds 
that the Fourth Gospel “ bears every indication of having 
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arisen upon a foreign soil, and under the influence of a 
philosophy of tha time unknown to the original circle in 
which Jesus lived/’ 

We now come to the doctrines of Sraddba, Bhakti and 
Avatara. Telang observes (Introductory Essay to the 
Bhagavad-Gita,pp. Ixxxi-lxxxii): In the comment on Panini 
ii. 2.34. occur the following examples : Sraddhamedhe and 
Sraddhata^aso, Now when we observe, that these examples 
are given to illustrate the rule that in copulative compounds 
the more important term stands before the less important, 
it becomes clear that Sraddha was in the time of Patanjali 
regarded as a more important element in a religious life 
than even medhd and tapas. The ChhSndogya Upanishad 
is one of the oldest of the Upanishads, and in it we have 
the passage yadeva vidyayd haroti Braddhaya upanishadd 
tadeva vlryavattam hhavati^ where we see the value 
ascribed to Sraddha. [Chh. Up., i. 1.10. <?/. also Chhandogya, 
vii. 19 —Sraddhdm Bhagavo vijij<fhasa itiJ] 

It has already been shown that the ideas that Bhakti 
connotes are found in the Varuna hymns of the Rig Veda, 
and that the word in its religious application is pre-Chris¬ 
tian {cf, Panini, iv. 3.95 ; iv. 3.98). 

The incarnation of Vishnu as Krishna is not a post- 
Christian innovation. It is clearly implied in the Taittirlya 
Aranyaka (x. 1.6) which is certainly a pre-Christian work 
(tl.R.A.S., 1915, p. 840). The book is referred to by Apa- 
stamba. The germ of the theory of Avatara or Incarnation 
already appears in the Brahmana literature. In the ^ata- 
patha Brahmana (7.5.1.5 ; 14.1.2.11) we find the statement 
that having assumed the form of a tortoise Prajapati 
created offspring ’’: and again that in the form of a boar 
he raised the earth from the bottom of the ocean,” (?ee 
Vedic Mythology, p. 41 et seq.). The Brahmanas also 
state that Vishnu assumed the form of a dwarf in order by 
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artifice to recover the earth for the gods from the Asuras 
bj taking his three strides. 

Barth says (The Religions of India, p. 22£) : ^^The theory 
of the Avataras appears to us to be a purely Indian, 

one.we have indicated elsewhere the analogy that 

exists between it and the theory of the successive appari¬ 
tions of Buddha, and this last appears to have been con¬ 
ceived prior to our era, since we find it figuring in the 
bas-reliefs of Barahat.^’ 

We find what is difficult to distinguish from the theory 
of Avatara in the Saddharmapundarlka (xv. 7-9, Kernes 
translation, p. 308), a Buddhist work which was probably 
composed before any Christian missionaries came to India 
since it obtained great celebrity in the opening centuries 
of the Christian era, and was translated into Chinese in 
the third century A.D. The story of St. Thomas^ visit to 
India in the first century A.D. is “pure mythology’^ 
according to V. Smith (E. H. I, p. 233). The existence of 
the Christian Church of South India may be traced back 
only to the third century, but not earlier (E. H. I, p. 235), 




LBOTUflE IV 


BHiaAYATISM IN THE SCYTHIAN, GlJPTA AND 

Post-Gtjpta Periods 

The history of the Bhagavata religion from the first 
to the third century A.D. is, at present^ in a state of 
utmost confusion and darkness. There are some Buddhist 
works of the period, e.g.^ the Buddha-charita, and the 
Awakening of Faith of Asvaghosha, which show some 
acquaintance with Bhagavatism, hut they do not to any 
great extent illumine the darkness. The difficulty of 
finding any Brahmanical works, which may with certainty 
be referred to this period, excludes them from the domain 
of the historian. 

Krishna is mentioned only in three famous inscriptions 
of the period, namely, the Mathura Inscription of the time 
of the Mahakshatrapa ^odasa discovered by Prof. R. P. 
Chanda (Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, 
No. 5), the Nasik Buddhist Cave Inscription of the time 
of Rajan Va^ithiputa Siri-Pulumayi (Liiders, Inscription 
No. 11^3) and the China Stone Inscription of the time of 
Rajan Gotamiputa Siri-Yana Satakani (Liiders, Inscription 
No. 1340). The Mathura Inscription, discovered by Prof. 
Ramaprasad Chanda, records the erection of a torana, 
vedika and chatulisala at the mahasthana of Vasudeva, in 
the reign of the Mahakshatrapa Sodasa. In the Nasik 
inscription the name of Krishna (Kesava) occurs in the 
following passage : EkadhaniuJharasa ekasurasa ehaham^ 
hanasa Rama-Kesav Arjujia BhlmasenaUdaparakamasa 
the unique archer, the unique hero, the unique Brahmana, 
in prowess equal to Rama, Kesava, Arjuna and Bhima- 
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sena/’ (Epigraphia Indiea, Vol. VIII, p. 60.) This 
inscription comes from the same province of India, to 
which the Nfcaghata record belongs. But it is worthy 
of note that the characteristic Bhagavata names Sahkar- 
shana and Vasudeva are not mentioned, and are substi¬ 
tuted by Rama and Kesava ; and the two are not called 
Bhagavat, but only men of prowess. This is exactly 
what we might expect from a record in a Buddhist cave. It 
will be remembered that in the Buddhist Ghata Jataka also 
Vasudeva and Baladeva figure only as princes and 
warriors. The China Inscription was published by Biihler 
as early as 1889 (Ep. Ind., Vol. I, p. 95 f.). Mr. N. G. 
Majumdar is the first to point out that it opens with an 
invocation of Bhagavat Vasudeva. 

Mathura, the birth-place of Bhagavatism, where the 
religion was found flourishing by Megasthenes, had ceased 
to be the stronghold of the faith during the Saka-Kushan 
Period. Only one Bhagavata inscription has yet been dis¬ 
covered at the place which can be referred with certainty 
to the period of Scythian rule. The evidence of epigraphy 
points to the predominance of the Jaina faith, although 
Buddhism and Serpent worship also appear to have flourish¬ 
ed. No less than eighty-seven inscriptions belong to the 
Jaina faith. The number of Buddhist inscriptions is 
about fifty-six. The following inscriptions belong to 
Serpent worship :— 

(1) Liiders, Inscription No. 63 which records the dedi¬ 
cation of a pillar by Devila, the servant or priest at the 
tetnple of Dadhikarna. 

(2) Liiders, Inscription No. 85 which records the dedi¬ 
cation of a stone slab in the temple of the divine lord of 
serpents (bhagavat nagendra) Dadhikarna by the sons of 
the actors of Mathura, who are praised as the Chandaka 
brothers, chief among whom was Nandibala. 
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(8) Lijdersj Inscription No. 5 la —The Mathura 

Naga Statuette Inscription. 

The evidence of serpent worship in Mathura is im¬ 
portant in view of the story of Kaliya naga, and his 
suppression by Krishna recorded in the Puranas compiled 
during the Griipta Period. 

The paucity of ^Bbagavata inscriptions at MathurS 
probably indicates that Bhagavatism did not find much 
favour at the royal couit. The Saka and Kushan sovereigns 
who reigned from the first century B. C. to the third 
century A. D. were usually l^ivites or Buddhists and were, 
with a few exceptions, not well disposed towards the 
religion of Vasudeva. This anti-Bhagavata attitude was 
probably one of the causes which brought the foreign 
kings into conflict with Vaishnava monarchs like Chandra 
of the Meharauli Inscription and the Chandra Guptas of 
the Gupta dynasty. 

No inscription has yet been discovered which throws 
any light on the state of Bhagavatism in Northern India 
during the period which elapsed from the time of iSodasa 
to the Age of the Guptas. When the veil of darkness is 
lifted again in the Gupta Period we find the religion 
flourishing in the Panjab, Eajputana, Central and W^'estern 
India and Magadha. 

The Tusam Rock Inscription, discovered in the 
Hissar District of the Panjab, which may be assigned to 
the fourth century A, D. on Pala3ograj)hieal grounds, 
contains an adoration of Vishnu, the mighty bee on the 
water-lily which is the face of Jambavatl,’’ and mentions 
two reservoirs intended for the use of the Bhagavat, which 
are the work of Somatrata, the great-grandson of Arjya 
Satvata-Yogacharyya-Bhagavad-Bbakta Yasastrata. 

In the Susunia Inscription of Chandravarman that 
monarch is described as the ruler of Pusbkarana in 
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Rajputana, and as a servant of Chakrasvamin (Krishna- 
Vishiiu). Mahamahopadhyaya ^Haraprasad SastiT believes 
that this king is identical with the mighty sovereign 
Chandra of the Meharanli Iron Pillar Inscription who in 
battle in the Vanga countries turned back with his breast 
the enemies who uniting together came against him, and 
by whom having crossed in warfare the seven mouths of 
the Indus the Vahlikas were conquered/’ King Chandra 
set up a lofty standard of Bhagavat Vishnu on the hill 
called Vishnupada which is probably identical with that 
part of the Delhi Ridge on which the column stands. 

An inscription of the time of Naravarman, the younger 
brother of Chandravarman, has been recently discovered 
at Mandasor. (Indian Antiquary, 1913, 'Epigraphic 
notes and questions ’ by Professor D. R. Bhandarkar). 
The object of the record seems to be something connected 
with Vasudeva. The Gahgdhara Inscription of the time of 
Visvavarman, the son of Nai?avarinan, records the erection 
of a temple of Vishnu by Mayurakshaka, who was one of 
the king’s ministers. The coins of the Traikutaka King 
Dahrasena, the son of Indradatta, describe him as 
Paramavaishnava. From a copper-plate found at Pardi, 
south of Surat, we learn that Dahrasena flourished 
about A. D. 456 (J. R, A. S., 19u5, pp. 801-804). 

The great Gupta sovereigns ot Magadha describe 
themselves as paramabhagavatas,’*’ and were unquestion- 
ably great champions of the religion of Vasudeva. With 
the rise of their power Bhagavatism, which was now 
synonymous with Vaishnavism, naturally came to the fore 
front and spread to the remotest corners of India, The 
general prevalence of the religion throughout the Gupta 
Empire is attested by numerous inscriptions and sculjTtures. 
The Udayagiri Cave Inscription of the year 82 of the 
Gupta Era records the dedication of two images, one of 
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Vishnu, thi other of a twelve-armed goddess who must be 
some form of Lakshmi, by a maharaja of the Sanakauika 
family; the last component—^dhala^ of his name alone is 
legible, but he is described as the son of Maharaja Vishnu- 
dasa, and the grandson of the Maharaja Chhagalaga ,* he 
describes himself as ^rl Chandraguptapadanudhyata, so 
that he must have been a feudatory of Chandra Gupta II 
Vikramaditya. The name of the father]of—^ dhala,^ Vishnu- 
dasa, indicates that he, too, was a Bhagavata or Vaishnava. 
The Bhitari Pillar Inscription of Skanda Gupta records 
the installation of an image of Sarhgin and the allotment 
to it of a village by the emperor in memory of his father 
Kumara Gupta I, and to increase his merit. The 
inscription mentions Skaiida Gupta^s struggles with the 
Pushyamitras. Kumara Gupta seems to have died before 
the success of his son*s arms had been assured and the 
ruined fortunes of the family re-established ; it was there¬ 
fore to his mother that the victorious prince returned to 
announce his victory, ^^just as Krishna, when he had slain 
his enemies, betook himself to (his mother) Devakl.” 
The Junagadh Inscription of the same reign contains 
an adoration of Vishnu the perpetual abode of Lakshml, 
whose dwelling is the water-lily ; the conqueror of dis¬ 
tress j the completely victorious one, who, for the sake of 
the happiness of the lord of gods, seized, back from Bali 
the goddess of wealth and splendour, who is admitted to 
be worthy of enjoyment and who had been kept away 
from him for a long tirae.^^ The inscription records the 
erection of a temple of Chakrabhrit (Krishna) by Chakra- 
palita who was the son of a governor of Skanda Gupta, 
and was a devoted worshipper of Govinda. Another 
inscription of the time of Skanda Gupta, vu,, the 
Gadhwa Inscription of 467-68 A, D., records the 
installation of an image of Anantasvamin (Vishnu) 
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and a grant of some land at a village belonging to 
the same god under the name of Ohitraktitasvamin. 
The Bran Stone Pillar Inscription of the time of 
Budha Gupta records the erection of a dhajastambha or 
flagstaff of Janardana by the Maharaja Matrivishnu. 
Another Bran inscription executed in the reign of the 
Hun King Toramaaa contains an adoration of the Boar 
Incarnation and records the erection of a stone temple of 
Narayana who has the form of a boar/’ by Dhanya- 
vishnu, the younger brother of Matrivishnu. 

After the disintegration of the Empire of the 
Guptas the Bhagavata or Vaishnava religion flourished 
in the dominions of many of their former feudatories, 
especially in Central India. The Khoh Copper-plate 
Inscription of the Parivrajaka Maharaja Samkshoba 
(*209 G. S. = 529 A. D.) contains an invocation of 
Vasudeva, and records the gift of a village for 
the purpose of observing the bali, charu and 
sattra at the temple which the king has caused to be 
built for the goddess Pishtapuri (a form of Lakshmi). 
The Khoh Copper-plate Inscription of Jayanatha records 
the gift of a village for the purpose or a temple of Vishnu. 
Two inscriptions of the same place but executed in the 
reign of Sarvanatha record the gift of several villages for 
the purpose of the worship of the goddess Pishtapurika. 

We learn from the Maliya Copper-plate Inscription of 
Dharasena II that Dlp:iivasena I, King of Valabhi, was a 
Bhagavata or Vaishnava. The Sarnath Stone Inscription 
of Prakataditya records the building of a temple to 
Muradv^'sh (Vishnu-Krishna). A temple of Deogarh, 
in the Lalitpur Subdivision of the Jhansi district (in 
the United Provinces) is adorned with sculptures 
which, according to V. Smith, may date from the 
first half of the sixth century A. D. The subject of one 
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of these is Vishnu as the Eternal, reclining on the 
serpent Ananta with the other gods watching from above. 
A composition nearly life-size, at Pathari in the Bhopal 
Agency, believed to represent the new born Krishna lying 
by the side of his mother, who is watched by five 
attendants is considered by some to be the finest and 
largest piece of Indian sculpture (see V. Smith’s History 
of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, p. 164). The style^ says 
Smith, is much the same as that of the Deogarh panels, 
and the group must be of nearly the same age. 

We shall now try to find out the most salient features 
of ^^Guptan Vaishnavism. ■” It is clear from the Tusam 
Inscription that the Satvatas or the Bhagavatas had now 
definitely accepted the identification of their Krishna with 
Vishnu. Vishnu’s epithet ^^The mighty bee on the water- 
lily which is the face of tFambavat! ” certainly refers to 
Krishna who is in the Puraiias and the Maha-Ummagga 
Jataka (The Jataka, edited by Cowell, VoL VI, 
pp. 216-217) the husband of Jambavatl or Jambavati. 
But though Krishna and Vishnu were regarded as 
identical, the latter name is now the more usual designation 
of the Supreme God of the Satvatas or the Bhstgavatas. 
Vishnu was now the Supreme Deity, Krishna was merely 
his most perfect Incarnation. In other words Bhagavatism 
had now lost itself in Vishnuism. 

Along with Krishna there appear other beings who are 
also regarded as incarnations of Vishnu-Narayana. The 
worship of the incarnations is a notable feature of the 
Vaishnavism of the Gupta peripd. The Boar Incarnation 
is expressly referred to in the Eran Inscription of the 
time of Toramana. The Dwarf Incarnation is clearly 
implied in the statement of the Junagadh Inscription 
“ who, for the sake of the happiness of the lord of the gods, 
seized back from Bali the goddess of wealth and splendour.” 
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The Kama Avatara is not referred to in any of the Gupta 
inscriptions, but is mentioned by Kalidasa (Raghuvami§a, 
xiii. 1, Ramabhidhano Hari) who probably belonged to 
the Gupta Age. The Rama cult however was still in its 
infancy. There is no clear evidence of the existence of a 
Ramaite sect before the age of Ramananda. The germs of 
the Dwarf, the Boar, the Fish and the Tortoise Avataras 
are to be found in the ^atapatha and a few other Brahmanas, 
but not as yet connected with Vishnu (the Dwarf alone 
excepted), Nrisimha appears in the Taittirlya Aranyaka. 
In the Narayaniya (Mbh., xii. 349.87), only the Boar, the 
Dwarf, the Man Lion and Man (Vasudeva) appear as 
avataras. In a second list (op. cit. 339.77-90) two more, 
Rama Bhargava and Rama D^arathl, are added. In a 
third list (op. cit. 339. 104) Haihsa, Kurma, Matsya, and 
Kalkiare added, while in the Matsya Purana (47. 247) and 
the Bhagavata Purana (1.3.24) Buddha appears in the list 
of the Avataras. The doctrine of the Avataras thus under¬ 
went at least four stages of development. 

With the worship of the Avataras may be contrasted 
the total absence of any reference to the Vyuhas Sankar- 
shana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha in* the inscriptions of the 
Gupta Age. The Vyuhas as well as the ten Avataras are 
met with in the Narayaniya. The Mahabhashya of Patafi- 
jali and the Ghasundi and Nanaghat Inscriptions show 
that the cult of the Vyuhas in some shape must have 
prevailed in the second and first centuries B.C. The dis¬ 
appearance of the worship of the Vyuhas excepting Vasa- 
deva was j^erhaps one of the ifirst fruits of the growing 
popularity of the Avataras. The ousting of the Vyuhas 
by the Avataras was one of the characteristic signs of the 
transformation of Bhagavatism into Vishnuism. 

Another important feature of the Vaishnavism of the 
Gupta period was the worship of Lakshmi. Under the 

14 
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name of Slrima Devata Lakslimi appears to have been 
Worshipped by the Brahmanieal Hindus and Buddhists 
alike before the Christian era. We have representations, 
of a very early date, of this goddess on the Bharahat Tope, 
and on certain silver coins of the Mahakshatrapa Rajuvula 
of Mathura. (Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, pp. 216-219, 
and Cunningham, Coins of Ancient India, p. 86.) She had 
only a minor place in the early Vishnuite pantheon (cf. 
Bodhayana Dharmasutra, ii. 6.24). But, as Sister Nivedita 
has pointed out (Footfalls of Indian History, p. 218), 
^^a great formative movement took place in the history 
of Vaishnavism when India was united under the 
Guptas.^’ The “ enthronement of Lakshmi beside Nara- 
yana as the centre of Vaishnava worship^’ (op. cit. p. 206) 
is not an isolated fact. It is paralleled by the prominent 
position held by the Devis or royal consorts in the 
inscriptions and on the coins of the Gupta Emperors. 
There is reason to believe that there was a strong move¬ 
ment for the assertion of the rights of woman (op. cit. 
p. 206), in the Gupta period. The influence of the Sankhya 
doctrine of Purusha and Prakriti on the neo-Vaishnavism 
may also be detected in the Lakshmi-Narayana cult. 
The numismatic evidence seems to point to the fact that 
the worship of Pallas and other Greek goddesses bad some¬ 
thing to do with the wide diffusion of the cult of Sri. On 
Rajuvula's coin mentioned above Lakshmi sometimes takes 
the place of Pallas on the reverse. 

In a previous lecture I have adduced grounds for 
believing that the principal Pur anas were composed or 
compiled during the Gupta Age. But it is not safe to 
depend on them in writing the history of ancient Vaish¬ 
navism. The Puranas have been added to from time to 
time and the texts have undergone such corruptions that 
no one can be positively certain that a particular chapter 
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was not interpolated in comparatively recent times. 
theVayu Parana known to the Mahabharata (iii. 191.16. 
f'agujpToHamannsmritga Pnranam Rishi samstniam) was 
different from our present text. The passages from the 
Parana quoted in the epic do not agree with the corres¬ 
ponding passages of the extant work. What is true of the 
Vayu is also true of the Matsya, Vishnu, Bhagavata and 
Brahma-Vaivartta Puranas. The great Bengali writer 
Bankimchandra shows in his Krishna-Charitra that the 
contents of the extant Brahma-Vaivartta Parana do not 
agree with the contents of the work given in the Matsya. 
As the extant Puraija texts are unreliable I have generally 
abstained from using them in the present historic sketch 
and have depended mainly on the sure guidance of 
epigraphy. 

With the fall of the Guptas Bhagavatism lost its pre¬ 
eminence in Northern India. The most powerful sovereigns 
of the next period, e,g., Mihiragula, Yasodharman and 
Harsha, were adherents of non-Bhagavata creeds. But 
there is reason to believe that though hurled from its 
eminent position, it was far from being extinct in Nor¬ 
thern India. In the Harsha-charita of Banabhatta 
(seventh century A.D.) King Harsha is represented as 
meeting not only Buddhists and Jainas but also Bhagavatas. 
Bana mentions not only the Bhagavatas but also the 
Pahcharatras. The word Pancharatra was sometimes used 
as a synonym of Bhagavata ; more often it designated an 
important branch of the Bhagavata sect (Ind. Ant., 1908, 
p. 258). 

The Bhagavatas were an influential sect in the early 
part of the ninth century A. D. Sahkaracharya in a well- 
known passage of his commentary on the Brahmasutras 
(II. ii, 42-45) combats the Bhagavata doctrine (which he 
calls Paficharatra) and asserts its incompleteness and 
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imorthodoxj. The passage seems to intimate that the 
promulgator of the Paneharatra system was Sandilya, who 
was dissatisfied with the Vedas, not finding in them 
prompt and sufficient way of supreme excellence (Para- 
Sreyas) and final beatitude ; and therefore he had recourse 
to this iSastra. ^andilya was probably one of the first 
among those who systematised the doctrines of the 
Vasudevakas. If we regard him as identical with Udara 
Sandilya of the Vedic texts, he is tenth in the apostolic 
succession from IndrotaXVamsa Brahmaua, 2), the priest of 
Janamejaya, the great-grandson of Krishna^s sister ?ubhadra. 

Though the Bhagavata religion still flourished in the 
north, its stronghold was now not the valley of the Ganges 
or Central India, but the Tamil Country. There the faith 
flourished under the strong impetus given by the Alwars 
^'who by their Tamil songs inculcated Bhakti and Krishna- 
worship mainly.'’^ Bhagavatism had penetrated into the 
Deccan at least as early as the first century B. C. {cf, 
the Nanaghat Inscription). The China inscription of the 
time of Yajfiasr! ^atakarni shows that the faith flourished 
in the Krishna District in the second century A.D. The 
significant name '' Vishnu gopa of Kanchi found in the 
Allahabad Prasasti of Samudra Gupta probably indicates 
that the Krishna cult had found its way to the extreme 
south before the middle of the fourth century A.D. 

have a more direct evidence of the existence 
of Krishna-Baladeva worship in the Tamil country in the 
early centuries of the Christian era. The Chilappathikaram 
and the other ancient Tamil poems refer to temples 
dedicated to Krishna and his brother at Madura, 
Kaviripaddinam and other cities. (Kanakasabhai^s '‘The 
Tamils Eighteen Hundred Years Ago,^’pp. 13, 26). The 
poet Kari-kannan of Kaviripaddinam described the two 
Kings Karikal and Velli-ampala-thu-Thunjia-Peru-Valuthi 
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as majestic like the two gods, one of whom, fair in 
complexion, bears the flag of the Palmyra (Baladeva) 


and the other 

of dark hue, whose weapon is a wheel. ” 

(Kanakasabhai’i 

3 “ The Tamils Eighteen Hundred Years 

Ago,” pp. 68-69.) 

The Vaishnava tradition of Southern India names 

twelve Alwars, 

namely :— 

J. 

Poygai Aiwar. 

2. 

Bhutattar Alwar. 

8. 

Pey Alwar. 

4s 

Tirumalisai Alwar. 

5. 

Namm-Alwar or Saint Satagopa. 

6. 

Madhurakavi Alwar. 

7. 

Kula^ekhara Alwar. 

8. 

Periy-Alwar. 

9. 

Andal. 

10. 

Tondaradippodi Alw^ar. 

11. 

Tiruppan Alwar. 

12. 

Tirumahgai Alwar. 


The three earliest Alwars were mythical in their origin 
and are said to have met at the modern Tirukkoilur, where 
they had a vision of God and poured forth their at the 
sight in Tamil Verses of a hundred each. These AlwSrs 
speak of Narayana as the highest God, allude frequently 
to the early Avataras of Vishnu, especially the Trivikrama, 
and are eloquent in their admiration of the Krishna 
Avatara. They presuppose the chief Puranas and adore 
images of the more ancient shrines of South India, like 
those at^rirangam, Tirnpati, Alagarkoil^ etc. They speak 
with respect of the Vedic lore but teach the worship of the 
Deity b>' recitations of His names, services at the temples, 
and contemplation of His i)ersonal forms. Tirumalisai 
Alwar was the next in order of time and he composed 
aboui two hundred stanzas. 
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The fifth Alwar Saint Satagopa or Namm-Alwar 
stands first among the Alwars in order of importance. 
It is his work that has the distinctive appellation 
Knn'o^moliy '^the word of the mouth He was a 
native of the city of Kurukai near modern TinneveJIy 
on the Tamraparni in the kingdom of the Panc^yas, and 
composed over a thousand stanzas in classical Tamil. 
Madhurakavi was a worshipper of his Guru exclusively. 
Kulasekhar Alwar was a ruler of ancient Travaneore. 
Periy-Alwar or Vishnuchitta, was a Pariah devotee and 
a composer of extensive songs. Anrial was a lady, the 
daughter of Vishnuehitta, who may rightly be called Ihe 
Mij-a Bai ” of the South. Regarding the next Alwar little 
is known. The eleventh, Tiruppan Alwar, composed but 
ten stanzas. 

The last of the Alwars is Tirumahgai who is the 
author of the largest number (1,861) of the four thousand 
verses of the Vaishnava Prabandham. Tirumangai 
belonged to the Rallar caste and was born at Kurugur in 
the Tanjore district. He settled in &irahgam and rebuilt 
some parts of the great shrine, the funds for which he had 
to find by demolishing the great Buddhist shrine at Nega- 
patam. He provided for the recital of Namm-AlwSr's 
Tiruvoymoli annually at Srirangam. The date of this 
Alwar is a subject on which opinion is divided. Bishop 
(laldwell held that he was a disciple of Ramanuja, 
while Gopinath Rao is willing to believe that he was a 
contemporary, if not actually a disciple of Yamuna- 
eharyya Alavandar, Ramanuja’s great-grandfather and 
predecessor in the apostolic succession of Vaishnavism 
who lived about 1000 A.D. (See Ind. Ant., 1906, p! 230). 

It is however clear from the centum known as the 
KSmSnujanurrandhadhi, a work composed during the life 
time of Ramanujacharyya by Amudan, a convert and pupil 
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o£ one of the great Acharyya^s own disciples, that 
Kamanuja lived long after Tirnmangai, and had read and 
derived much wisdom from the works of that Alwar. 
(S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, Ancient India, p. 407). 
That the last Alwar was not a disciple, or contemporary 
of Yamunaeharyya is proved by a stanza in praise of his 
work by Tirukkottiyur Nambi, a teacher of Eamanuja and 
therefore a contemporary of YamunS. The eiilogium goes 
to show that Tirumangai^s works had been regularly studied 
and handed down from preceptor to disciple for some time at 
least. A deead of Tirumahgai in praise of the Paramesvara 
Vinnagara at Kanchl gives in great detail the achievements 
of a Pallava ruler whom Dr. Hultzsch considers to be 
identical with Parmesvara Varman II, from the name of 
the shrine. This, says Krishnaswami Aiyargar (Ind. Ant., 
1906, p. 231), is not a necessary inference, as any other 
Pallava paramount sovereign might have had the title 
Pallava Parmesvara. The details given in the deead do 
not find support from what is known of Parmesvara Varman 
II. There is a story that Tirumangai held a successful 
disputation with the ^aiva saint Tirujnana Sambanda, a 
contemporary of the celebrated Pallava ruler Narasimha 
Varman I of Kanchl who reigned from A.D. 625 to 645. 
The date of the ^aiva saint has then to be allotted to the 
middle of the seventh century A.D. The date of his 
Vaishnava contemporary must also fall either in the middle 
of the seventh century, or (if he was a younger con¬ 
temporary) in the latter part of the same century and the 
beginning of the eighth. 

The dates ascribed by the hagiologists to the 
earlier Alwars do not bear scrutiny. Since the last Alwar 
lived in the seventh century A.D., it follows that the 
earliest saints must have lived long befoi^e this period, 
possibly in the opening years of the Christian era. 
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The Alwars were followed by another group of teachers 
called Acharyyas wh'o represented the^ intellectual side of 
Tamilian Vaishnavism as the Alwars did the emotional side. 
The first of the Acharyyas was Nathamuni or Ranganath- 
aeharyya who lived in the town of Srirangam near Triehino- 
poly during the latter half of the ninth, and the beginning 
of the tenth century A.D. He was a native of Viranarayaiia- 
pura, the modern Mannargudi, and was probably a descen¬ 
dant of the early Vaishiiava immigrants from the North 
who carried the Bhagavata cult to the Tamil country. 

Nathamuni was a passionate lover of the songs of the 
Alwars, especially of Satagopa. He is said to have recover¬ 
ed the whole of Satagopa^s works and to have arranged 
them and the extant w^-orks of the other Alwars into 
four collections of almost a thousand stanzas each. 
He also composed a Sanskrit work, the Nyayatatva 
extracts from which are given in the Nyayasidhafijana of 
^ri Vedanta Desika, a famous Vaishnava writer of the four¬ 
teenth century A.D. The Nyayatatva, in the opinion of 
T. Eajagopalaebariar was an elaborate treatise covering 
the whole field of philosophy from the point of view of the 
Visish^advaita school. The doctrine peculiar to the school 
of which Nathamuni was the founder, and Ramanuja the 
great exponent, is the doctrine] of Prajmiti or surrender 
to God in absolute renunciation and faith. This doctrine 
is practically founded on the Pafieharatra Tantras, and is 
a cardinal doctrine of the Vaishnava. It is said to have 
been accepted and Brought into practice by Nammalw^ar, 
and by Nathamuni after him. It was elaborated by Rama¬ 
nuja's successors. In his latter days Nathamuni made a 
pilgrimage to the most sacred spots in the Vaishnava Holy 
Land, including Mathura, the Bethlehem of Bhagavatism. 
It was in commemoration of this visit, with his son and 
daughter-in-law, to the banks of the Yamuna, that his 
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grandson born about A.D. 916 is said to have been named 
Tamuna. 

The death of Nathamuni took place in or about the year 
9%0 A.D. He had infused fresh energy into the heart of 
Vaishnavism, and the sect of ^rivaishnavas established 
by him was destined to have a chequered career in the 
annals of India. 

The second Acharya was Pundarikaksha who is said to 
have been born about A.D. 8^6 at Tiruvallari, north of 
Srirangam. He received from his guru Nathamuni the 
name of Uyyakkondar ’’ or Saviour of the New Dispen¬ 
sation. 

Itamamisra was the next in the apostolic succession after 
Pundarikaksha. He does not appear to have been a man of 
strong personality like Nathamuni, but he had the enthu¬ 
siasm of his predecessors and bolds an honourable place 
arnoDg the Vaishnava apostles as the spiritual instructor of 
the great Y^munacharya. 

Yamunacharyasays T. Rajagopalachariar really 
laid the foundation for all the doctrines that go under 
Ramanujans name. Yamuna was born in the city of Vira- 
narayanapura (the modern Mannargudi in the South Arcot 
District ) in or about the year 916 A.D. He was the son 
of Isvara Bhatta, and the grandson of Nathamuni. 

Yamuna first distinguished himself by vanquishing one 
Akki Alwan the Court Pundit of the reigning Chola king 
in a Gastric disputation, and was hailed by the Chola queen 
as Alavandar or the Victor. He was granted some lands 
by the king and lived a life of pleasure and luxury. The 
story goes that one day Ramamisra managed to gain an 
interview with him and persuaded him to visit the shrine 
of Srirahgam to receive a valuable treasure whie‘h Natha¬ 
muni had left for his grandson. When he reached the 
temple Yamuna was told that the treasure was the Deity 

15 
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Himself. His eyes were now opened. He took up his 
residence at Srirahgam and devoted himsplf to the task of 
expounding the doctrines of the Visishtadvaita school 
which is a somewhat modified and more methodical form 
of the ancient Bhagavata, Paneharatra, or Sattvata reli¬ 
gion. 

The most important work of Yamunaeharya is the 
Siddkitra^a. It contains three sections called the Atma- 
Siddhi^ the Isvara Siddhi and the Samvid Siddhi, and is 
said to have for its object the demonstration of the real 
existence of the individual and Supreme souls^ and the refu¬ 
tation of the doctrine of Avidya. The Siddhiiraya i^ quot¬ 
ed frequently by Eamanuja. 

Another important work of Yamunaeharya is the 
Agamapramanjj(( which maintains the orthodoxy of the 
Bbagavata or Pancharatra school against the attack of 
Sankaracharya. 

Yamunaeharya is also the author of the Gitarihamm^ 
graha which contains a summary of the teachings of the 
Gita. Following arxteeedent oral teaching he analysed the 
Divine Song as a consistent exposition of the doctrine 
of Bhakti supplemented by a description of the Karma and 
Jnana Yogas as subordinate to the main theme. 

Among other works of Yamunaeharya may be mention¬ 
ed the Mahapurmhanirnaija and the Stoiraratna. The 
Stotraratna has been commented upon by the great Vaish- 
nava writer Sri Vedanta Desika. Its spirit of earnest 
piety ’’ says Dr. Macnieol, may be taken as indicative of 
the real religious value of this Vaishnavism of the South. 

Yamunacharya’s is thus one of the greatest names in 
the whole history ol the Vaishnavite development. It is 
said by some histoiians that, had there been no Philip, there 
would have been no Alexander, it may perhaps be said with 
greater precision tha * ^d there been no Yamunaeharya 
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there would have been no Ramanuja. The great prophet 
of mediaeval Vaishnavism has had to follow in the lines laid 
down by'the great apostle who wrote the Siddhitraya and 
the Agamapramanya. 

Yamunacharya is said to have died about 1040 A.D, 
having expressed a wish to see Ramanuja established at 
Srirangam as his spiritual successor. The wish was duly 
carried out, and the school founded by Nathamuni and 
raised to eminence by Yamunacharya was strengthened by 
the advent of the man who may be looked upon as the 
second founder of Vaishnavism, who accomplished for 
Indian Theism, a work similar to that which the Greek 
Fathers did for Christianity in its Hellenic environment. ” 

Having given a brief account of the lives of the Tamil 
Acharyas to whom Ramanuja owed so much, I proceed 
to note the special features of the religion which they pro¬ 
fessed and preached. 

In the first place the new school, called the l§rl 
Vaishnava or Visishtadvaita school, tacitly discarded the 
Karma-marga of the .Mimamsa Philosophers according to 
which Salvation may be attained by the sole means of the 
faithful performance of Karmas or the periodical ceremonial 
rites enjoined by the Vedas and the Smritis. I§ri Vaish¬ 
navism, like the school of Sankara, was in one respect the 
expression of a natural reaction from the sacrifice-ridden 
Purva MimSmsa schools of Prabhakara, Kumarila Bhatta 
Mancjana Misra and others, which were in tlietr turn the 
outcome of the disgust at the development of atheistic 
Buddhism (Rajagopala Chariar, the Vaishnavite Reformers 
of India, p. 18). The Vaishnavas, while abstaining from 
an open denunciation of the Karma Kanda, disapproved 
of all Karma which is done for worldly or transient results 
and considered that the best antidote to its evil effects is 
the renunciation of all attachment to the fruits thereof. 
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Sri Vaishnavism was also a protest against* the system 
of tSahkara. The great Advaita philosopher laid unusual 
stress on Jnana. Even among the most learned in 
jSankara’s school a teudenoy was seen to make religion more 
an affair of the head than of the heart. In a system of 
Absolute Monism tliere is hardly any room for Bhakti, in 
the popular sense, as a feeling of reverence for a being 
conceived as higher than the soul of the devotee. The 
^rl Yaishnavas attacked this system and explained the 
ancient Scriptures in a far more human spirit than Sankara 
did. In refuting the absolute identity doctrine derived by 
Saiikara from the Upanishad text ' Ekamevadvitlyam/ 
Yamunaeharya says;— 

Yailia CJwla nri^ah uimrzdachitiyohii hhutale 
Ifi tatiiilyanripafi nivaranaparnm vachah 
Na fu iafputra iatbhritya Icalatradinivaranam 
To say that the Chola king, now reigning in this 
country, is all supreme and without a second, can only 
exclude the existence of another monarch equal (in power) 
to him ; it cannot imply the denial of the existence of a 
wife, sons or servants of such a monarch.’’ 

The protest against iSahkara’s system was carried further 
by Madhva, a Vaishnava a^^ostle of the thirteenth century 
A.D. 

Sr! Vaishnavism loosened the hold of its followers on 
the various minor gods who were propitiated with a view to 
the attainment of various vvorldy objects?. Devotion to one 
Deity was the teaching of this school. The ordinary Indian 
is eclectic. The ^rl Yaishnavite alone had something of 
the Hebrew spirit of exclusiveness. To the follower of 
Sankara one, Personal God was as good as another and 
both were simply of ^plienomenal impoitance.’ But the 
6 it Yaishnavite like the Hebrew lefuscd to recognise as 
objects of worship deities other than their ovn favourite. 
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Another remarkable characteristic of Vaishnavism was 
its solicitude for the lower classes. Unlike the more 
orthodox forms of Hinduism, it did not keep the Madras 
and the untouchables at a distance, but brought them into 
its fold and extended to them the privilege of knowing 
God and of attaining liberation. The agencies employed 
in effecting this were (1) the doctrine of prapatti or 
surrender to God, which was conceived as demanding no 
caste status or educational (qualification, (2) the adoption for 
religious purposes of the works of the Alwars and making 
them the common property of all classes, Brahmanas and 
non-Brahmanas alike. 

But although liberal in this respect the Sri Yaishnava 
Acharyas firmly supported caste, eschewed all heresy, and 
upheld the vSastras. The conservatism of the southern 
Yaishnavas in social matters was productive of important 
consecquences in later times. Ramananda, one of the 
apostolic successors of Ramanuja insulted by his brethren 
for his social inferiority, travelled north, and established 
the famous sect which can boast of a. Kavira and a 
TulasI D^. 
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